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LECTURE III. 


Gentitemen: We have taken a rapid 
view of the animal creation, and endeavoured 
to point out under what influences animals 
act, from the infancy of organization up to 
its most perfect degree of development. In 


the infusoria and zoophyte we have seen | 


nothing but a simple mass of animal matter 
furnished with a digestive cavity; it is im- 
possible to discover any distinct nervous 
system inthosebeings. Red-blooded worms 
and the annelides exhibit marks of instinct, 
merely confined however to the wants of nu- 
trition,—an hermaphrodite generation, pre- 
sided over by a ganglionic nerve with a mere 
rudiment of brain. Ascendinga step higher, 
we observed the development of a more 
perfect sense of touch, with more extensive 
movements for the choice and acquisition of 
food: here the brain exhibits a greater de- 
gree of development, and the animal receives 
agreater number of impressions from ex- 
ternal objects : but reproduction still remains 
confined to its simplest elements, and no act 
of the animal announces deliberation. We 
next saw the sensorial organs becoming 
more numerous in insects, and in certain 
mollusca we pointed out a diversity of im- 
pressions ; the movements are more ex- 
tensive in that class of animals, and we ac- 
cordingly find an organized nervous centre; 
the faculty of deliberation begins to show 
itself, a faculty necessary to an animal which 
daily meets a number of obstacles which 
oppose the satisfaction of its wants. We 
have already remarked how the brain of an 
insect acts, mOre particularly under the in- 


in the scale we find reptiles and fishes, the 
former alone present some remarkable ex- 
amples of deliberation, for fishes are merely 
stimulated by a blind voracity, and devour 
without distinction every thing which comes 
before them, not even excepting their own 
species and offspring. The various move- 
ments which certain reptiles execute; the 
choice of prey; the estimation of his force 
before attack ; the impulse or instinct which 
guides an animal in lying in wait for its 
prey, and seizing it in the most convenient 
manner; in defending itself, or flying be- 
fore superior force,—all this implies a con- 
siderable nervous apparatus, which com- 
parative anatomy discovers in the cerebral 
hemispheres, presenting a complex arrange- 
ment even at this early period. In birds 
and the mammalia we have found a still 
more perfect development of sensorial or- 
gans; deliberation is here more powerful ; 
the faculty of exercising a choice more 
clearly expressed ; the sentiment of associa- 
tion very distinct ; several other sentiments, 
together with more or less intelligence, ex- 
ist; the cerebral hemispheres have acquired 
a degree of development which approaches 
that observed in man. 

Arrived at this latter, we found all the 

phenomena which our view of inferior 

animals discovered. We have seen him at 
the instant of coming into existence, living 

like a zoophyte or an infusoria , then passing 

by degrees from one phase to another, un- 

til, at the moment of quitting his mother’s 

womb, he is placed in relation with an exter- 

nal world. At this period he possesses an 

organization greatly superior to that of any 

other animal, but he neither knows why, 

nor is he able to employ it. His organs are 

formed for deliberating, and producing senti- 

ments and affections; but years must pass 

over before he acquires those faculties. 

The manner in which this important acgui- 

sition is made, presents so much interest 

that we shall describe it again ina summary 

manner. 

As long as the infant remains enclosed 

in his mother’s womb, his wants remain 

dormant; but they become developed the 

moment he comes into relation with the ex- 

ternal world; and from that period arises a 

connection between the sensations on one 
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=: and the wants and instincts on the 
other. The first actions ee the new-born 
child are not determined by consciousness, 
by reflection, or by judgment founded on the 
qualities of bodies, and their comparative 
advantages or disadvantages ; he acts from 
instinct, broughg into play by bis perce 
tions. While he obeys this primitive -y : 
mulus, consciousness acquires some force, 
the intelligence is developed, reflection is 
ected, and the full-grown man does 
calculation what he did merely by in- 
payne when a child. Besides, we see clear- 
enough that the perceptions resulting 
7 our sensations constitute the original 
stimuli of our instincts, as well as of our 
ae and refection. Doon s this “— 
portant point we agree with the wers 
Conpiurac. Seeking the cause of man’s 
pre-eminence over animals, we found that 
this boasted superiority could not depend on 
his senses, which are less perfect than those 
of several animals. The smell, for ex- 
, in herbivorous quadrupeds ; the 
in birds and poptiens the hearing of 
various animals. We also showed how he 
was inferior, with respect to his instincts 
and wants, Man's supremacy results, in 
Sede first , from the sentiments; in the 
, because i impressions made by 
comes # obj ects are more distinct,—are 
analyzed by “the intelligence,—then submit- 
ted to thesis, and represented in ow 


ing, sculpture, symbols, and language. 

these actions necessarily imply more a 
sive intellectual faculties, and more perfect 
organs ; two advantages which man enjoys 


much above all other animals. Finally, we 
showed how man derives his superior ex- 
eellence from his faculty of observing what 
peeene within himself, not only when placed 
m connection with the external world, but 
when he is withdrawn from it; by the 
power of distinguishing his various facul- 
ties, of giving names and signs to his per- 
which he compares together; by 
the consciousness that he thinks during those 
wonderful operations of his mind, that he 
acts with a certain degree of liberty by 
the feeling that he is the same man which 
he was formerly, and that his identity is in- 
Py le of change. Besides all this, man 
aishable from inferior animals by a 
ped. intellectual heart, of which he alone 
an example; by a desire of obser- 
vation, leading to the very of causes, 
whenever the organ of that faculty is well 
develo 
The _phrenologists distinguish two de- 
intelligence, with two 
ah portions of the brain. The first 
comprehtnds the faculty of receiving im- 
pressions from mote and of ny ucin 





are necessarily 


panied by 

by a primitive ~~ passed on the at- 
tributes of bodies. The second degree of 
intelligence comprehends distinction, com- 
p-| parison, consciousness, and judgment, and 
embraces causality, with the sentiment or 
desire of explanation ; these faculties depend 
on the superior portion of the frontal re- 
gion. It is by the observation of others that 
we thus discover the seat of the intellectual 
faculties, and arrive at distinctions much 
more precise and positive than the philo- 
sophers, who aimed at the same object by 
self-observation. Compare, as Gav has 
done, the faculties with their cerebral or- 
gans, in individuals of different ages and 
different and you will convince 
yourselves that phrenology rests on a solid 
foundation, which conceptions, derived from 
self-observation, can never erect. The his- 
tory of the science will show how we have 
at length been able to ereet a building on 
this foundation, which the human intellect 
may contemplate with pride. 

Before I terminate these general re- 
marks, which must necessarily fatigue you, 
from the great attention they require, it re- 
mains to examine a question addressed near 
the end of our last lecture, viz., Can we ex- 
plain the different faculties already enume- 
rated, one by the other? I shall give a pe- 
remptory answer before entering into my 
reasons. No, gentlemen, such an explana- 
tion is quite impossible. Let us now sup- 
port our assertion with argument; we shall 
proceed with all the attention required by 
so grave a subject. 


In a system of philosophy which prevail- 
ed very generally during the 18th century, 
all the phenomena called metaphysical were 
explained by sensation; and hence the sup- 
porters of this doctrine were termed sensu- 
alists by their adversaries. This epithet is 
insidious in many respects: it revives the 
old idea of sensuality attributed to Er1co- 
Rus, and since passed into a proverb, and 
thus throws an odium on all who admit the 
concurrence of our senses in the explana- 
tion of the human intellect. It was a dex- 
terous manner of describing them as egotists 
and brutes, true of Ersovnvs. The 
epithet, however ill P 
was so generally received, that they to 
whom it was were forced to ac- 
cept it. To prove that sensation explains 
everything, Conpiitac and his = 
were forced to transfigure this faculty 
mame pv shapes; but the observer of 
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faculties. It isa fact that we meet the word 
“feel” every moment in our ; thus 
say, “I feel that such a thing is de- 
lightfal; I feel that another is disgusting. 
I feel that this is a good sublime action ; 
that the other is immoral.” In a word, the 
term “ feel” is very frequently employed 
to design certain states in which man 
figures himself in connection with a parti- 
cular impression. We even say, “I feel the | 
justice of such an argument;” in fact, 
these sentiments, thcse judgments, pass 
within us, with the rapidity and facility of 
a simple sensation, and hence the tendency 
to assimilate them with our sensations, and 
comprebend them under the same expres- 
sion. Thus, by employing the word sensa- 
tion in so many different occupations, a 
certain class of philosophers imagined, at 
length, that everything might be reduced to 
sensation, and the intellectual faculties ex- 
plained by transforming the sensation pro- 
duced by one body into another sensation. 
The word “ feel” is far from explaining 
everything ; it explains neither the intel- 
lect, the instinct, the wants or moral senti- 
ments; nay, more, it explains nothing, and 
the proof is, that we find this phenomenon 
in every class of organized beings; yet in 
some it exists without any wants or senti- 
ments; in others it is i , and for a 
sentimen- 
tal or intellectual in the infant. If all this 
be true, the instincts, wants, sentiments, 
and intelligence, are not consequences of 
feeling. The only possible explanation of 


length of time it produces nothing 
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now attack prevailed for many years, and 
flourished in a century so distinguished for 
the great men it produced, that its name, at 
least, will always figure honourably in his- 
a How, then, could so palpable an error 

tain itself so longat such atime? Be- 
cause they took for certain princi- 
ples which were far from being established ; 
they said, Man’s head is the seat of an intel- 
lectual being, which acts on the feelings, 
and produces all the moral phenomena we 
observe. The materialists regarded this 
intelligence as the brain, or one of its cen- 
tral portions; the spiritualists, as an imma- 
terial being placed in the brain generally, 
or in some central part, as the pineal gland, 
the corpus callosum, the annular protube- 
rance; i.e. their intelligent being employed 
the senses as couriers, and the muscles as 
servants. But they never imagined that this 
theory explained nothing, since this intelli- 
gent being, whether material or spiritual, 
is formed in the mind of an ordinary man; 
thus the difficulty was merely thrown back 
one step, by imagining a little personage 
enclosed in a great one, and according him 
all the prerogatives of the latter. 

Now that actual observation, in giving 
birth to phrenology, has taught us that each 
cerebral function its peculiar 
organ, you can d how ridiculous 
it is to suppose that an intelligent being is 
placed in the head; yet several modern 
metaphysicians fall into this very error 
when they ask us to show a central point of 
the brain with which all the organs cor- 





the differences which animals present with 
respect to these faculties, is to be found in the 
organization of the brain. Why transform 
a multitude of different phenomena into the 
general one of feeling, which is nothing | 
more than the result of an impression made | 
by external bodies, or some agreeable or 
disagreeable modifications of our organs, 
arising from internal changes? Vision is 
the perception of bodies produced by the 
action of luminous bodies on the eyes; _ 
hearing is the sensation and perception pro- | 
duced by the action of sounds on the ear, 
and so on for the other senses. Certain 
portions of the brain execute this primitive 
function of the intellect ; other portions ap- 
preciate physical pleasure and pain; others 
are destined to bring into play the instincts 
and sentiments connected with moral plea- 
sure or pain; finally, other portions direct 
the operations of the intellect. It is impos- 
sible for any of the acts just enumerated, 
to transform itself into another. The proof 
is, that they may be all met with separately, 
either in the animal scale, or in different 
subjects of the human species, while the 
connection between them and their respec- 
on is always of the most evident 
in 

We owe all this to the observations of 
phrenologists. However, the system we 





respond. Like their predecessors they 
figure to themselves some autocrat perched 
on the pineal gland, or domiciliated in the 
ventricles, to be more at his ease, receiving 
his messengers from the cerebral organs 
(which under the old theory came from the 
senses), and giving out his orders for the 
execution of our various movements. This 
is one of those ifications which man 
delights in creating, but which henceforward 
should disappear from our systems of philo- 
sophy. The h is we have just re- 
futed, of an immaterial or material intelli- 
gence seated in the brain, became the 
foundation of the egoisiic system of the 
eighteenth century. It was applied to the 
different sentiments and impulses which 
constitute human morality; thus, when the 
followers of this doctrine said, good and evil 
actions depend on the sentiment of egotism, 
they implied the existence of some internal 
principle, material or spiritual, invariably 
acting according to certain calculations, 
which, by-the-bye, in their turn imply, 

y. that our ions, sentiments, 
and impulses, depend on the intelligence. 
When philosophers of this cast observed a 
reprehensible action, they described the in- 
cahect as having badly calculated its in- 
terests in acting upon the passion of the 
moment, in not understanding that it is 


212 
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more advantageous to act for the general 
than individual good, because the latter 
always merges in the former. Finally, that 
instead of obeying inclinations, the mind 
should curb them, &c. 


Although the object of these different ex- 
planations be highly moral and praise- 
worthy, they are hypothetical, because they 
suppose that the internal princip'e, whatever 
it may be, loves or hates, adopts or rejects, 
according to reflection, founded on a know- 
ledge of the external world; but this latter 
idea is erroneous, for the tendencies and 
sentiments are quite distinct from those of 
reflection, &c. The intelligence may ca- 
ress or reject our inclinations, but it never 
produces them, and the destruction of tend- 
encies prejudicial to society requires an 
organic power and a habit of exercise, of 
which the Utopian philosophers of the 
eightecnth century Ft pe conception. In 
a still more modern school we find it pro- 
fessed “that the act of feeling may explain 
the intellectual faculties, although incapable 


of explaining the moral sentiments, the sen- | 


timent of beauty, justice, love of truth, the 


desire of doing good for the sole pleasure of | 


being beneficent, at the risk of life and 
honour. The images of bodies, external 
impressions, sensations, can never ex- 
plain those elevated sentiments that form 
the basis of morality, unite man to his fellow 
creature and his God, and form the attributes 
or qualities of his soul.” This pompous de- 
clamation was listened to ‘with favour and 
received with applause; and men said, 
** How beautiful, how sublime a doctrine !” 
Their applause was bestowed on an error 
just as absurd as the former one. In the 
first place they were wrong in supposing 
that sensation could explain the intelligence; 
in the second place they merely perpetuated 
the illusion of some being shut up in man, 
and endowed with all the sentiments just 
enumerated. Call this personage as you 
will, “1,” or sensorium commune, it is 
still the same puppet that plays, the same 
shadow which is exhibited as a reality. 


Gentlemen, I know the reproaches I am 
about to draw upon me, the hatred I shall 
excite, in speaking so frankly before you; 
but a love of truth inspires my language 
which no other consideration can influence; 
yes; the psychologists have dressed up an 
empty phantom which they exhibit to the 
pudlic. The anatomy and physiology of the 


brain can alone furnish rational notions of} 


the human understanding. Deriving our 
arguments from this double source, we 
answer the psychologists by asking, Do you 
really believe you have explained the nature 
of man by depicting (and that on a gratu- 
itous supposition) an immaterial “self” 
without any determinate sex, charged with 
the duty of feeling, willing, commanding, 
&c.? You do not perceive that your factotum 


is nothing more than a model of the ancient 
soul which you ridicule, subject, in addition, 
to abuses that the latter was free from, 
for the oldphilosophers described their prin- 
ciple as reposing in the embryo, the idiot, 
the sleeper, &c., whereas yours, clothed ina 
sensible sign, cannot be supposed to exist 
where this sign is wanting. Your theory 
explains nothing. I ask you why your 
being, or “I,” or whatever else you 
| choose to call it, presents different faculties. 
You cannot tell me. You fabricate other 
suppositions to explain this, or say “M 
conscience tells me that it isso.” But I te 
you that your conscience deceives you: in- 
stead of trusting so faithless a guide, inter- 
rogate your senses; apply yourself to the 
| observation of your fellow men, and they 
will instruct you as they instructed me: for 
as a physiologist I will show you the “ where- 
fore” of those different faculties, and ex- 
| plain them as far as it is possible for our in- 
| telligence to do so. 
| My explanation consists in showing you 
the different organs connected with the dif- 
ferent faculties; I shall demonstrate them, 
| not only in man, but in the whole series of 
animals. In laying them before you I ex- 
| hibit something more comprehensible than 
|imaginary beings: I will show you the ac- 
tion of material organs, in which you will 
discover states of activiiy and repose ; a rela- 
| tive preduminence and weakness. These, 
gentlemen, are the species of proofs on 
| which a perfect system of phrenology should 
| be founded. We must confess that we are far 
| from having arrived at this degree of per- 
fection ; but we are at least in the right way 
towards attaining it, certain that no other 
system can lead to a knowledge of the 
; moral and intellectual man. Perhaps you 
| may answer with a common, and oncea very 
general reproach, “This doctrine leads di- 
rectly to materialism.” This word, gentle- 
men, has no effect upon me, because I re- 
| nounce all pretension to a discovery of the 
| primary cause of the phenomena we now 
speak of; nor do I deny its existence. You 
are perfectly at liberty to depict as you may 
think best the primary elements of life, and 
consider it as immaterial. I simply repeat 
with the phrenologists, that{the primary 
cause of our moral and intellectual being, 
under whatever shape you may design it, 
requires the concurrence of certain organs 
for the accomplishment of its acts. This is 
clear and intelligible; more easily deduced 
from empirical observation than the theory 
of the psychologists, who after all are com- 
pelled to declare, coram populo, that the 
brain taken in mass is necessary for the ma- 
nifestations of the intellect, and the “ self” 
or “I” cannot act without a heal. How 
does this differ in reality from our doctrine, 
which merely substitutes a compound organ 
for asimple one? There is always the same 
necessity for nervous matter through which 
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the original rho le manifests its workings. 
One proposition is jus,as material as the 
other; but the phrenological th “- 
pears, even at first sight, the more prcbeb e 
of the two; for if you connect the human 
mind with an instrument possessing but a 
single string, you can never understand how 
it produces so many different tones, every 
possible octave; in a word, how it plays 
every variety of music, in spite of the dif- 
ferences of age, sex, and constitution. 
Hence the firmest believers, men animated 
with the most sincere and enlightened reli- 
gious opinions, understand this necessity, 
and do not hesitate applying themselves to 
the study of phrenology, being fully con- 
vinced that the science respects convictions 
to which they are attached as strongly as to 
their very existence. But, let us return to 
the modern philosophers who vaunt so 
highly their morality and spiritualizations, 
while they look down with disdain on the 
physiology of the brain. If they are con- 
tent to admit that no essential difference 
exists between the condition which they 
confess to be necessary for the manifestation 
of our faculties, a simple brain, and that 
which the phrenologists adopt, a compound 
brain, they may repeat at their pleasure, 
“ The head is necessary; but a mind also is 
necessary for the accomplishment of intel- 
lectual acts.” We answer, “Continue to 
profess your theory of mind or ‘ self,’ pro- 
vided you render to each organ of the brain 
what belongs to it.” We might also answer, 
“The brain is incapable of acting without 
the concurrence of various agents, such as 
caloric, oxygen, electricity, the imponder- 
ables ;” we might add, “ These agents, which 
are merely known to us by their effects, 
seem confounded with the primary cause of 
life; yet we are content to distinguish the 
latter, provided it is not imprisoned by 
fragments in the different brains of the 
same species of animals.” We admit the 
existence of this cause from induction, with- 
out understanding it. We even comprehend 
the necessity of a single motor for the uni- 
verse, but we have no means of discovering 
it, and assuredly the idealists and moralists 
are not a bit more advanced than ourselves 
upon this point. The philosopher can never 
understand the nature of this motor, nor 
describe its attributes. M. Raven-CoLtarp 
himself is obliged to confess the truth of 
this. Why, then, insist on attributing ma- 
terial actions, such as the voluntary mo- 
tions &c., to an intra-cerebral entity, fixed, 
or volatile, active or spiritual, fashioned on 
the model of this primary motor, which no- 
body can unravel? 1 would prefer bring- 
ing forward the direct action of the Divinity 
on our bodies, lice MALeBRANCHE or Spr- 
nosa. Gentlemen, these suppositions lead 
more directly to impiety than a sound phi- 
losophy. Let us have our organs, then, act, 


MIND AND WILL ARE MANIFESTED. 
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existence of a primary cause, and avoid the 
error of believing that you explain something 
when you insert in the brain an intelli- 
gence constructed on the model of a man. 


Such, however, are the pretensions of 
certain philosophers who condemn phre- 
nology without reflecting that it isia no way 
opposed to the primary cause which they 
venerate. Their condemnation arrests the 
march of knowledge. It was thus that the 
discovery of GALL met so many obstacles ; it 
was thus that geology was anathematized as 
a most dangerous science, because it threw 
doubts on the period we were accustomed 
to assign for the creation of the world. 
The publication of geological discoveries at 
first excited murmurs of disapprobation ; 
what was the consequence? Reason tri- 
umphed, and our knowledge advanced. 
Phrenology will follow the same march. It 
is equally absurd to accuse tins science of fa- 
vouring immorality, for it demonstrates that 
man’s organization comprehends the source 
of every virtue, and all the moral powers 
capable of correcting vicious dispositions. 
Our march is too steady to be arrested by 
vain Geclamation. The interestsof morality 
engage us to study the functions of the brain, 
and assure ourselves whether the faculties 
which we observe in man are variously dis- 
tributed throughout the immense series of 
inferior animals; but the accomplishment 
of this task requires that we should specify 
the different organs corresponding with the 
different faculties. Here are the distinctions 
which have excited so much alarm, and 
justly give rise to severe weditation. The 
moment is now come when we are called on 
to take up this part of our subject, which 
will occupy the succeeding lectures. The 
long and serious reflections we have entered 
into, must have shown, gentlemen, that 
phrenology, founded as it is on anatomical 
knowledge, cannot be considered an a-priori 
system. No. This science was not produced 
perfect, and armed at all points, from the 
brain of man, as Minerva was said to have 
issued from the brain of a god; on the con- 
trary it is built on facts and deductions, suc- 
cessively collected with perseverance and 
labour. The harvest has been abundant, 
though the land on which it grew was cul- 
tivated for centuries. Before entering into 
details we propose laying before youa sketch 
of the labours which bave immortalized the 
name of GALL, and since produced such im- 
portant results. We shall then pass to the 
empirical part of phrenology, and study the 
human mind, not asa fictitious being clothed 
with a mysterious name, but as the s.m 
of the mental facuities obse: ved in man, and 
essentially dependent on his organization. 
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ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE 
LONDON APOTHECARIES' COMPANY, 
TAKEN BEFORE THE 


PARLIAMENTARY MEDICAL COMMITTEE 
IN 1834. 
PUBLISHED IN suNE 1836. 


H. Waravaron, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 
June 9. 


Mr. JOHN BACOT Examined. 


8l.—You have been chairman of the 
Court of Examiners two years ?>—Yes. 

$2.—It has been stated, that many medi- 
eal students from Scotch universities have 


should wish to come into the profes. 
sion. Yas it need not ever be made a 


NT te anne. 


tising apothecary, as an assistant in his 
?—He is employed ia di medi- 

shop ae ployed in dispensing 
87.—If the apothecary had less induce- 
and 


his medicine, it cannot be in better 

than in the hands of his i It is 
not to be su that master trusts 
entirely to the apprentice who is just in- 
dentured to him; he still employs some 
person to dispense, under whose guidance 


other | ‘he young man is placed. Were an assist- 


83.—In what departments have these 
Scotch stucents been most deficient ?—In 
Latin, materia medica, therapeutics, and 
the practice of medicine; particularly in 
materia medica and Some of 
them are wholly ignorant of the external 
characters of drugs. I think, that rejections 
have been most numerous among students 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
84.—The m of candidates re- 
jected at Apothecaries’ Hall has very much 
increased of late years. In 1815-16, they 
1 in 15; in 1820-21, 1 in 23; in 
1826-27, 1 in 10; next year, 1 in 74; in 
1830-31, 1 in 44, then 1 in 6; then 1 in 
54; and in 1833-34, 1 in 8. Can you ex- 
plain the causes of the larger rejections 
during the last six years?—I think that 
our rejections are now beginning to be 
upon the decline again; they have reached 
their maximum. Until 1826, the Examiners 
about the same proportion, in con- 
sequence of the subjects on which the stu- 
dents were questioned not having then been 
extended. Since that time the examinations 
have been much more strict and extensive. 
In 1825-26, the regulations were first ad- 
vanced, and the Court of Examiners were 
first independent of the Court of Assistants. 
85.—Do you think that none should be 
examined but such as have been appren- 
ticed to ies ?—1 think the appren- 
ticeship is a great deal too long ; more than 
is ; five years is a large portion of 


necessary 
life. Apprenticeship is begun too early in | dates for 


life ; it ought not to commence before seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age. I also think 
it hard to subject men, who are above 
twenty-one years of age, to apprenticeship, 





ant of regular medical education, to be em- 
ployed to dispense medicines, that education 
would be very much thrown away. 

88.—Are students at your examinations 
required to read and translate prescrip- 
tions ?—Yes, and to give the terminations 
of the Latin words. Those prescriptions 
are the prescriptions of physicians practis- 
ing in London, that have been sent, per- 
haps, to the houses of the examiners, and 
been made up. 

89.—Are they all written in a plain, legi- 
ble hand ?— Pretty well, as physicians write ; 
if there be any which are not so, every help 
is given to the candidate. 

90.—Would it not be fairer to write them 
all in one uniform hand?>—I think not; be- 
cause they are written exectly asthe young 
men will have to read them. The hand- 
writing is generally such as a well-educated 
man can read. 

91.—Would it be advantageous to select 
the Examiners from the licentiates gene- 
rally, or from the whole medica! profession ? 
I should say, from the whole body of gene- 
ral practitioners, whether members of the 
Company or not. The young man coming 
before them, is tried then by his peers. 

92.—Should any medical professors be 
examiners ?—No; I think we had better steer 
clear of all teachers. 

93.—Do you examine candidates on mid- 
wifery?—No, the court took counsel's opi- 
nion upon that subject, and the opinion was, 
that we had not the power. We ask candi- 

testimonials of their having attend- 

ed courses of midwifery, and we examine 
them upon the diseases of women and chil- 
dren, and up to the very point of labour ; 
but there our examination ends; for the de- 
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kvery of a woman is said fo be a surgical 
operation. 


We anita vr Bea rs Re! 
mailer? Yess the Society begged the Col- 
lege of Surgeons to to institute some examina- 
tion of the kind. 


have not repudiated such 
a ges because you thought it 
infra latem ?—We were in this situa- 
tion, that if we had asked a question on 
midwifery, and a pupil had refused to an- 
swer it, bn ml ted ste 7 though 
onendver’é in midwifery has been 
asked, we we waver found any reluctance 
in the young man to answer it. 
96.—It has been recommended by some 


writers on medical reform, to consolidate | ?79perT /—That is true, 


the Apothecaries’ Society and the aaa 
Surgeons, to examine candidates for gene- 
ral practice. Should you approve of this ?>— 
I ink it better that the two bodies should 
remain independent, and that young men 
should pass both ordeals, first one and then the 
other. There might be collisions and disputes 
tween the parties which do not occur at 
pa. I prefer retaining three separate 
of physicians, surgeons, and apothe- | 
caries, one for each branch of the profession. 
97.—Should not all general practitioners 
learn surgery ?>—Certainly. 
98.—Do not many of them take the di- 
ploma of the College of Surgeons ?—I think 
there are some; but that College has no 
power to cali any personbefore them: they ex- 
ist cnly by the power of public opinion. 
99.—What do you think about prosecu- 
tions of ers who have not your 
s license ?—I think that whenever 
an indi foal has been informed against by 
pode chomuied’ the Come in = a 
the Company has genera y | m 
determined on ‘euieentite, providing he is 
practising contrary to the Act. 
100.—Does the Act make it compulsory 
upon the Company to prosecute him ?>—No ; 
but discretion has generally been exercised ; 
yet if a man is in very practice in the 
country, and it appears that, although he 
may have attended various lectures, he has 
not subjected himself to our examination, I 
do not see why he should not be compelled 
to undergo the test of having received a 
proper education. 
101.—The Committee have before thema 
letter dated 24th of April 1832, signed by 
your late brother, Edmund Bacot, solicitor 
to the Society, addressed to a graduate in 
physic of a Scotch university, practising in 


passage : 
contrary to the Act of 1815, 
any complaint, is bound 

its observance.” 


queu-bawessens 
your Seciety was in the habit of represent. 





ing to the parties that the Socicty had xo 
discretion, but was te prosecute ? 
—!I Regt «- that Mee brother’s 
opinion, upon what inion was 
aden blag mp» wer I caunot 


jen —Bet it appears that they have not 
prosecuted army and navy surgeons, al« 
though they were i g the Act >—That 
orbearance or of the law was 
in consequence of a correspondence that 
took place between the Army und 
Medical Boards, and the Society of Apothe- 
carics. 

103.— Then, that forbearance shows 
plainly that you did consider yourselves at 
liberty to forbear prosecuting, if you thought 

pene those sur- 
geons of the army and navy were not ap- 
pointed surgeons, or practising as apotheca- 
ries prior to 1815. 

104.—Yes, but the law has been sus- 
pended in favour of a// army and navy sur- 
geons, whether practising before or after 
August 1815 ?—Yes, but we know very well 
that they, every one of thein, have a 
gone a regular medical education, 
dently of their great subsequent experiance. 

105.—Then, regular medical education, 
and great subsequent experience, entitle a 
party to the suspension of the law in his 
favour ?—If that education has been tested 
by due examination, J certainly do think so. 

106.— Examination before whom? Clearly 
not before yourselves, Mr. Bacot. Why 
therefore before yourselves in the case of 
graduates and licentiates from Scotland ?— 
We may not think that medical education 
and examination in Scotland are so good as 
may be expected. 

107.—At any rate you have to-day ad- 
— the principle, that though a party 

be practising contrary to the Act, 
have received a competent medical 
chentiion the Society should forbear to 
prosecute >—Certainly, there ought to be, 
and I believe there generally has been, a dis- 
cretion of that sort exercised. 

108.—Edmund Bacot wrote in 1831 toa 
gentleman who became an army surgeon 
since August 1815, and who in 1831 was 
practising as an apothecary, as follows: 
* Sir,—The Society of Apothecaries feel that 
gentlemen holding commissions like yours 
ought to be considered as qualified, and they 
do not therefore require such persons to be 
examined, or to pay the penalty; but if you 
entered the service after August 1815, I am 
afraid you would be under a difficulty as to 
recovering any charges for medical attend- 


:] ance, in case you were obliged to resort to 


legal proceedings for that purpose.” It 

pears, therefore, Mr. Bacet, that i in cate 
cases the Company did dispense with pro- 
secution, although in other cases they repre- 
sented that they had no discretionary power 7 
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—It may be so; this subject is alfogether 


out of my 
* -108*.—Is it expedient to intrust such 
powers to the Apothecaries’ Society ?—It is 


. They certainly | fied 


have not had the effect of putting down un- 
qualified: men; though the total 1 should 
think has diminished. In 1815, they were 
all unlicensed, — yerhe bore it is im- 
possible to put down ung titie- 
ners by force of law, and great obloquy is 
thrown upon the Society by prosecutions. 
Perhaps they do not always fall on those 
most deserving of prosecution; though 
much peins have been taken to select for 
prosecution people very ignorant indeed. 
The first was against a manin Staffordshire, 
named Warburton. He said that he was a 
sergeant; which induced the judge to ask 
him to spell the word; this he tried to do 
seven times, and failed each time. Infor- 
mations are almost all laid by rival practi- 
titioners on the spot. 

109.—What has been the remuneration 
of the Society’s solicitor? His ‘profits in- 
crease with the number of prosecutions ; 
his salary, as clerk, is fixed. 

110.— Are you aware that Government 
solicitors, to save them from the imputation 
that they advise prosecutions to increase 
their emoluments, receive fixed salaries, 
and would it not be proper in the case of 
the Society's solicitor ?>— Doubtless, to take 
away the ibility of any such imputation. 

111.—Is it desirable that a well-educated 
surgeon should be prohibited from dispens- 
ing medicines to his own patients in surgi- 

cases ?—I should think it would be very 
desirable that he should be prevented, if he 
declares himself to be a surgeon only; be- 
cause he is not that compound called a gene- 
ral practitioner. 

112.—If the proper treatment of surgical 
cases depends on the exhibition of internal 
remedies, ought not surgeons to be allowed 
to dispense medicines to their own patients ? 
—No, I do not think they should, because that 
would defeat the object of the Act of 1815. 

113.—But sich is actually the present 
state of the law ?—Yes, in surgical cases. 


114.—Can any line be drawn between 
surgery and medicine ?—The two lines 
merge in each other; but at the extremities 
the distinctions are broad enough. Pure 
fevers cannot be considered as complaints 
fit to be attended by a man who is profes- 
sionally only a surgeon. 

115.—According to one theory of fevers, 
are they not all referred to local inflamma- 
tion as their cause; and, may they not be 
regarded as surgical complaints: but are 
there not many internal complaints, the 
treatment of which by charter is lawfully 
intrusted to members of the College of Sur- 

ms ?—It may be so contended; but the 
College of Surgeons do not require attend- 





ance upon the medical practice of instie 
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117,—Ought chemists and druggicts. to 
undergo examination ?—Yes, 

117*.—Is it expedient to allow general 
practitioners to e for attendance ?—I 
think it desirable; it must not, however, be 
lost sight of, that the public is the party to 
decide after all. 

118.— Respecting prosecutions do youmean 
to say, that you have no discretion?—The 
Company are extremely annoyed when in- 
formation is given against a party. They 
are exceedingly reproached if they do not 
prosecute. They have been so ina late in- 
stance at Dorchester, for delaying a prose- 
cution, but that individual had been prose- 
cuted once, and continued to act in spite of 
it. And asecond prosecution was pressed 
upon the Company: hut they delayed to act, 
in order to give the party time to abate the 
nuisance, if he pleased, because they thought 
it came rather too quick upon the heels of 
the first. 

118*.—The Committee havea letter before 
them from ; person, who states that he was 
prosecuted by your Society after having been 
settled in the place where he was practis- 
ing, nine years ?—It is possible, but r do not 
know the case. ~ 


Mr. JOHN NUSSEY further Examined. 
(June 11.) 
119.—Your Society, it appears, were willing, 

in the last session of Parliament, to admit 
that every person who had obtained the de- 
gree of M.D. from one of the Scotch uni- 
versities, should be allowed to tise as an 
apothecary in England and Wales, without 
being required to undergo an examination 
before your court of examiners. U 
what principle was it that they declined to 
place fellows or licentiates of the Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons upon the same footing ? 
—Upon the principle, I presume, that a 
member of the Edinburgh College of Sur- 
geons could not be supposed to have gone 
through anything like the same examination 
as we should put him through in London. 

120.—Was this opinion founded upon an 
accurate ascertainment of the fact ?—It was 
founded upon the published curricula of the 
College. 

121.—Do you mean to say that your cur- 
riculum is equal to that of the College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh?—I do not know 
the distinction between the two; but I believe 
that our opinion was founded upon what we 
considered might have been the examination 
of the Edinburgh College. 

122.—But the College is a College of 
pharmacy as well as surgery, and the 
members of the College of Surgeons are the 
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general practitioners of Scotland ?—I am 
aware of that. 
123.—Your Society has admitted the prin- 
ciple of the graduates of the Edin- 
burgh University to act as practitio’ ers in 
and Wales. Now the curriculum of 
the Edinburgh of Surgeons is more 
extensive than that of the University of 
Edinburgh, and therefore you conceded the 
point to those of dess education, and refused 
it to those of greater 7—I was not aware of 


it. 

124.—Upon what principle then is it that 
your Society proposes to admit unexamined 
the doctors in pbysic of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, and to require the fellows and licen- 
tiates of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons 
to submit to examination? Would it not 
have been more reasonable to admit the 
members of the deserving College, and to 
exclude those of the undeserving ?—That I 
admit; but I fancy that it was upon the 
principle that all surgeons, gud surgeons, 
should come before us to be examined on the 
theory and practice of physic, pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, materia medica, and botany. 

125, 126.—Then suppose you compare 
the curriculum of your Society with that of 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons. Now 
the candidates for the diploma of the Edin- 
burgh College are required to know Latin, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy; is not 
that more than you require in the way of pre- 
liminary information ?—ZJt is, certainly. 

127.—And is not that information which it 
is very important for a medical man to pos- 
sess ?— Certainly. 

128.—Does not your Society require two 
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Society requires fifteen months’ hospitab 
attendance, where clinical lectures are not 
given, and twelve months where they are 
given. The Edinburgh College previously 
requires six months’ attendance on clinical 
lectures?—I should state that clinical lec- 
tures have only recently been given in the. 
London schools: it is quite a new thing. 

134.—In midwifery you surpass the Edin- 
burgh College. In medical jurisprudence 
you are both on a par?—Yes. 

135.—In botany you require one course: 
the Edinburgh College does not require 
any. The Edinburgh College prescribes, 
exclusive of the six months’ course of clini- 
cal lectures, eighteen months of hospital 
attendance ?—Oar hospital practice is pure- 
ly medical. The Edinburgh College requires 
24 months altogether. (Mr. Bacot, being 
present, answered the three last questions. ) 

136.—In what respects is the curriculum 
of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, with 
their other additions regarding pharmacy, 
inferior as a whole to the curriculum of your 
Society, or the University of Edinburgh? 
—I may state that the Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety do not at all dispute the efficiency of 
| the course of education prescribed by that Cob- 
lege, their object was to prevent any public 
body out of this kingdom, from having an 
| authority in it, equivalent to their own. 
137.—Prepared then,as yo uhave been, to 
|make this concession to University gradu- 
‘ates, why not admit to the same privileges 
|the members of every medical or surgical 
| College or Faculty, who might be presumed. 
|to be of equal altainment with those yradu- 
| ates; and, in respect of pharmacy, perhaps, 








years’ attendance on lectures and on hos- | superior 7—One reason why we relieved the 
pital practice?—Yes. But I will admit at! doctors in medicine from coming before us 
once (if it will advance this inquiry) that | was, that they contended, and perhaps not 
the education prescribed by the College of unjustly, that they had taken a much Aigher 
Surgeons at Edinburgh may be superior fo| degree than we could confer upon them; 
that laid down by the Society of Apothecaries. | and that if entitled to practise as physicians, 
129,—The Edinburgh College requires at-| they were surely entitled to practise as ge- 
tendance on lectures and on hospital prac- | neral practitioners. 
tice, either during four winter sessions, or 138.— Should not the substance rather than 
during three winter and three summer ses-|¢/e name be looked at in these cases?— 
sions. Your Society requires two courses of There may be great truth in that; but the 
anatomy, averaging about three and a half physicians coming from Scotland are by 
months each : the Edinburgh College requires no means so numerous as the surgeons 
two courses of anatomy, lasting siz months and apothecaries; and the Society re- 
each. Inthese respects the Edinburgh Col- quired those individuals to come before 
lege requires considerably more than your it, that we might maintain our own su- 
Society ?— It appears so. | periority in ourown country. The Scotch 
130.—In practical anatomy you are on a2 and Irish are at perfect liberty to make any 
par?—Yes. | laws and regulations to suit themselves, but 
131.—In chemistry your Society requires| not to control us. If this power were 
attendance on ninety lectures,and the Edin- | granted to Scotland, that country might in 
burgh College on about 120 lectures ?—Yes. time become the great thoroughfare for fur- 
132.—In practical chemistry your Society | nishing England with practitioners. 
exhibits a blank; the Edinburgh College pre-| 139.—Supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
scribes a three months’ course. In materia! the licentiates of the Edinburgh and Dublin 
medica and pharmacy, you require ninety | Colleges of Surgeons are as well educated, 





lectures. The Edinburgh College requires 
about 120 lectures ?—Yes. 
133,—Respecting clinical medicine, your 





and have been as strictly examined, as your 
licentiates, what reason can you give why 
they should not be allowed to practise as 








141.—Is there not a far greater variety of | ti 


prescriptions made up in the 

ofa large chemist and druggist, than in the 
of even the most thriving apothecary ? 

_ is very likely, but the quantity of 

business done has nothing at all to do with 


in the scale of the profession; but as they 


stand at present I think it very objection- | § 


142.—Are the receipts and expenses of 


tirely separate from = 
as a trading company ?—Y es. 

143.—The total qneust received for cer- 
tificates since the passing of the Act is 
39,9747.?—I cannot give an accurate ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure from 
1815 until 1825, as the accounts to 1825 
were not so kept as to form a proper esti- 
mate of them. Up tothen, the rece 


accounts. During the twenty years 18,2957. 
have been paid to the court of examiners ; 
and the law charges and other miscellaneous 
expenses have amounted to 14,1007. 





PRODUCTION OF 


GONORRHGA AND CHANCRE 
BY 


LEUCORRHEA. 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


Sir: I should feel obliged by the inser- 
tion of the following remarks, illustrative of 
opinions viously developed by me in 
your excellent journal. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Prancts EaGus. 

29, Poultry, June 27, 1836. 


Observation 1—A gendéman, aged 28, 
had intercourse with a female during the 





much from leucorrheea ; at particular, but 
uncertain periods, intercourse with her is 
followed by sores on the penis, or a dis- 
charge from the urethra, or sometimes both 
these effects take place simultaneously. The 
discharge gene runs off, with little at- 
tention, and the sores are y removed 
by a solution of sulphate of copper. 

Obs.5.—A married gentleman, aged 33, 
of sedentary habits, is frequently the sub- 
ject of indolent ulcers on the prepuce, which 
at times are long in healing, if no mercurial 
be used. His wife is healthy in appearance, 
although the subject of leucorrhaa- 

Obs. 6. A gentleman, aged 46, whose wife is 
in delicate health, in consequence, partly, of 
a troublesome leucorrheea, is several times 
during the year attaeked with a correspond- 
ing discharge from the urethra. 

Abundant cases might be added illustra- 
tive of the opinion, that both a gonorrhea 
(a purulent or muco-purulent discharge) and 
sores, are not uncommonly the result of 
sexual intercourse with a modest 
either during the period of menstruation, or 
while labouring under a leucorrhea. With 


poison 
been more frequently called in question. 
But as “ all seems yellow to the jaundiced 


eye,” so, having previously taken up the 
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parties, is a very 
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the woman, it being a common opinion, that 
such and 


was that 
children conceived Fa age es circum- 
stances, were infected with leprous, scrofu- 
lous, and other diseases ; this applies more 
particularly to the menstrual issue. 

In consequence of the unaccountable 
loss of my former reply, 1 now proceed 
briefly to answer the queries of “Investi- 
eator” in No. 654 of March last. 

lst. If many effects imputed to venereal 
poison are produced by mercury, “ how is 
it that of the tens of thousands who are 
daily taking mercury for other di 
numbers are not similarly affected 2?” 

Now admitting that tens of thousands are 
taking mercury daily for other diseases, I 
would ask, for what other disease is this 
medicine administered so as to produce 
ptyalism, and that effect too kept up for a 
period of two or three weeks at least? I 





of evidence in favour of the opinion, that 
venereal gonorrhea and chancre, or vene- | 
real sores, are neither more nor less than | 
praesent of a more acrid discharge or | 
eucorrhea. If delicate and modest females, | 
whose habits of life are moderate, who are | 
cleanly in their persons, and who have never | 
been tainted by venereal poison, ean inflict | 
a gonorrhvea and sores, is it not a fair, nay, 
is it not an unavoidable conclusion that a 
“woman of the town,” labouring under 
high local excitement from venery, and high 
bodily excitement from drink, would inflict 
a proportionably severe gonorrhea, and a 
proportionably severe sore, in other words, 
a venereal gonorrhea and true chancre? 
This opinion is freely illustrated by what 
occurs in hospital practice; since of twelve 
females admitted with sores, four may be 
leucorrheeal, four may have put on what is 
called a specific character, while the re- 
mainder are set down as doubtful; and this 
occurrence J have seen repeatedly, with one 
of the most able, experienced, and intelli- 
gent surgeons in this metropolis. 





apprehend there are but few, very iew, dis- 
eases where this is done in the present day, 
and even in those few, is not the disease 
generally of a nature which compels in-deor 
confinement ? 

The ill effects.of mercury need not neces- 
sarily be immediate ; nay, in many instances, 
they occur so long after its use as to be en- 
tirely overlooked as a consequence ; careful 
investigation and inquiry, however, will fre- 
quently develop that the hitherto occult 
cause of phthisis, of disordered action as 
well as organic disease of the heart, and 
scrofula, is to be found in the long-coutinued 
excitement of the circulating apparatus, 
in other words, in mercurial irritation. 
Mr. Hunter truly observes, “ That the visi- 
ble effects of mercury on the constitution 
are, to produce universal irritability, making 
the body more susceptible of impreasions ; it 
quickeus the pulse, also increases its hard- 


ness ; producing a kind of temporary fever ; 


but in many constitutions it exceeds this, 
acting as it were as a poison.”’ 
I do not ask what particular disease may 


What is this then but an admission that supervene upon this state of system, but 


from the simple excoriation from leucor- 
rhea, to the elevated ulcer or chanere, nu- 
merous gradations take place, and so im- 
perceptibly, that it becomes impossible in all 
cases to say where this the mi/d character 
ceases, or where that, the severe, or, if you 
please, the specific, begins. The old law, as 
delivered by Moses to the Jews in xv. chap. 
Leviticus, has one or two points bearing 
upon this subject, which are not unworthy 
of passing notice, since it is now pretty 
generally believed, that it must have applied 
toa contagious disease, and that this con- 
tagious disease was gonorrheea; it is how- 
ever extremely probable that all genital dis- 
charges were included, as coming under that 
law, but leucorrheea and gonor- 
thea. If this be true, it appears also that 
sexual intercour.¢ was prohibited during the 


simply whether to render the constitution 
morbidly susceptible to impressions be not 
to lay the foundation for any or almost every 
disease to which the human bady is obnox- 
ious? Is the patient born of consumptive 
parents or of phthisical diathesis? You 
have produced an increased flow of blood to 
the lungs and developed more acutely their 
sensibility to disease. 

Is he subject to rheumatism, a disease 
arising from atmospheric changes? You 
have constituted him a living mercurial 
barometer. 

Is he of strumous habit of body? You 
have the whole absorbent system in a mor- 
bid state of excitement. 

The other principal effects more properly 
‘referable to mercury than to the venereal 





existence of any issue, either from the man or 


are rheumatism, nodes or periostitis, 
erent of the mucous membranes of 
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journals, as a cure of rheumatism by mer- 


the nose and mouth especially, and of the 
skin. Space will only allow of illustrating 
the first. 

The rbeumatism following syphilis, and 


cury. 
2ndly. If the venereal poison be not 
absorbed, how can the system be contami- 


commonly called venereal, is in very many | nated ? 
cases a consequence of the remedy; it is| If “Investrearor” have facts for his 
mercurial rheumatism. The following case} belief in absorption and contamination, will 
will-serve as an example, more especially as| he be kind enough to state those facts; 
it is of very common occurrence. otherwise I am contending with a shadow. 
Case.— August 1835. Summoned to visita} If he will = to my paper, he will find 
gentleman aged 35, and married, who had | that my conclusion was, 
been, as he expressed it, “a martyr to| 3rdly. That there is no legitimate ground 
venereal rheumatism” for the last three | for believing that the venereal poison is.ever 
years, and for which he bad been saliyated | absorbed into the body. 
five times. He believes he took cold while| 4thly. “‘ What evidence has Mr. Eagle to 
— a — of —— -n _ cure q irene that oe will produce gonorrhea 
* is, and so produced the disease. and gonorrheal chancre? 
found him + Mend under the full effect of} |My position was as follows ;—“ Now while 
mercury, ptyalism, fever, quick pulse, diffi- | the cause which produces these diseases, is 
cult perspiration, pain in the regign of the | one and the me, when once remmayert from 
heart, with frequent palpitation, extreme | the woman it does not necessarily maintain 
tenderness sees bed, and still suf-| its original character; the effect is not ne- 
fering excessive pain; frequent vomiting. | cessarily the same as the cause.” Certainly 
I was very anxious toavoid blood-letting in| not. What better illustration can there be 
this case, and ordered merely the following | than the foregoing cases!? A woman with 
mixture :— leucorrheea (without breach of surface) in- 
R. Dee. Sarse Co. 3xij; Vin. Ant. ficts a sore oat rane of eer " vue 
Tart. =iij. M. Cyathum Siis horis | therefore, I am clearly of opinion ¢ ans ne 
semen dus. | nature of the irritating cause or discharge 
s ; _ _ | producing venereal gonorrhea and chancre, 
To discontinue mercury, brandy, &c., which | js one and the same, but varying in acri- 
he had been taking rather freely, and to live mony, such a belief requires some little ex- 
exclusively for the present on milk, rice, | planation, for I do not consider it a neces- 
and gruel. He soon materially improved, | sary admission that when falling on two 
when I advised his taking Ferri Carb. 5j/ different surfaces, observing, therefore, dif- 
three times a day for one month, and up to) ferent actions and different periods of incu- 
the present date he has had little or no re-| bation, its production must also be the 
turn, although the winter and spring have! same in both. The occurrence daily of 
been abounding in rheumatic cases. |chancre, without producing gonorrla, 
I am not aslave to the doctrine of Hahne-| where it is almost impossible to prevent 
mann, or of similia similibus, ou the one hand, | some portion of the matter secreted from 
or to the opposite, of contraria contrariis, on | touching the lips of the urethra, is aloue 
the other. I aim allied to no particular sys- | quite sufficient to question the tenability of 
tem. I endeavour to throw off all preju-| such an opinion. As gonorrhea and chan- 
diced and preconceived opinions, and take | cre are, however, but effects, it is better to 
a calm and dispassionate view of facts as! satisfy ourselves first of the nature of the 
they arise; “INvesriGator” need not be | cause producing those effects. I conclude 
alarmed then when I relate the following | then,— 
case of rheumatism cured by mercury.— | Ist. Thata modest female labouring under 
Case.—A young woman, who had a severe Jeucorrheea may inflict both a gonorrhea 
attack of rheumatism, which proved very | and sores. 
obstinate, under wenta mild course of mer- 2ndly. That as the more severe the cause 
cury, in a public institution in this metro-| the more intense the effect, it follows, 
polis, and was discharged cured. Some 3rdly, and principally,—that the same 
weeks afterwards she was adinitted into one | discharge occurring in a female,under the 
of the Bow hospitals, with caries of the|continucd and combincd excitement of 





frontal bone, the surgeon under whose 
care she was observing, in the course of 
conversation, that four of the worst cases 
of caries he had ever seen, were the result 
of the administration of mercury. My ob- 
ject in relating this case is to show that at 
the very moment this medicine is presumed 
to be effecting a cure, it may be exciting a 
much more formidabie disease. 

This case was, I believe, reported from 
the first institution, in one of the public 


venery and drink, would possess so much 
the more acrimony, that it would produce 
venereal gonorrhwa or truce chancre. 


F. E. 
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UNWORTHY USES OF MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


ON THE 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 
oF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—_— 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue number of medical establishments 
with which England abounds, would lead 
one to suppose that the state of medicine 
here was considerably in advance of that in 
every other country of Europe. Every 
town, village, or hamlet, has its “ medical 
charity,” so that were medicine cultivated 
with ordinary zeal, the valuable facts which 
those institutions afford, would, so far as is 
consistent with a science much of which 
must ever remain speculative, tend to estab- 
lish some fixed and unerring principles for 
its exercise. A brief inquiry will, however, 


leave upon our minds other and different} 
charity. The principle I freely admit to this 


impressions. Instead of finding them sup- 
ported as the theatres of an art which is, 
beyond all question, the most conducive to 
human happiness, we find them become the 
arenas of party, and the markets of petty 
mercenary speculation. 


I have often thought that the reputation | 
which we have acquired for “ charity,” | 


should in very many instances be ascribed 
toother and less worthy motives. It surely 
is a misapplication of that term, to apply it 
to a man who at his death endows an hos- 
pital, but who during life would pass, un- 
noted, hundreds of his starving fellow men. 
It savours more of a bribe to Heaven than 
2 work of charity, and is the last act insti- 
gated by the vulgar ambition of one, who, 
with some of the amiable weaknesses of out 
nature, and few of her nobler qualities, seeks 
in the tomb that reputation which he had 
not courage to aspire to earn when in life. 
Let us however be thankful for those dona- 
tions, only let us call things by their proper 
names. 

Though these observations have especial 
reference to the dispensaries and hospitals 
of the metropolis, yet they will equally 
well apply to those of the sister kingdom. 
There is no country save England, where 
the health of the poor industrious classes is 
left so much to chance orcharity. Through- 
out the more refined states of the continent, 
we see the medical institutions assume an 
importance commensurate with their merit. 
Instead of being left to the caprice of doting 
misers, or interested traders in human life, 
a is too often the case with us, they become 
subjects of legislative enactments. A lead- 
ing feature of good government is the kind 
and paternal attention bestowed on the me- 
dical asylums for the aged and diseased. 
Even in despotic states, the admirable ar- 
rangements of vheir hospitals is a powerful 
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counterpoise to misrule in other 
We never see there, as is, I fear, too often 
the case in this country, unfortunate patients 
refused admittance, either because they have 
not a letter of a subscriber, or because the 
unhappy being has applied on what the house- 
surgeon calls his non-admission days. “ This 
is not a day for taking in patients, you must 
come to-morrow.” I need not dwell upon 
the monstrous cruelty of such a system, so 
revolting to humanity; let the reader supply 
the comment. The difficulties are some- 
times so great, which invalids have in pro- 
curing letters of admission, that when they 
do apply, their disease is often beyond the 
reach of art; so that in those instances, 
which I regret to say are not few, the great 
object of these institutions, the curing dis- 
ease, is defeated. How much better this is 
managed upon the continent, where the only 
letter required is the simple fact of positive 
disease ! 

Some discrimination, it may be alleged, 
is necessary in selecting the objects of a 


extent, namely, to select always the most 
necessitous. ‘The evil with us is, that every 
subscriber, chery of the little patronage 
which even an hospital letter affords, chooses 
the objects of bis munificence, without any 
reference to disease. This is an evil inhe- 
rent in the constitution of our charities, and 
which must continue until the Government of 
the country take the initiative. Were cha- 
rity, or philanthropy, the directing princi- 
ple of subscribers, they would be content 
with establishing institutions which should 
be always open to theindigent and diseased, 
leaving with those who have made the sci- 
ence of disease their study, to say who is, 
and whois not, a fitand proper object. But 
charity, which covers a multitude of sins, is 
here a cloak for many mercenary motives. 
It is this meddling of subscribers with our 
medical institutions, that has earned for us 
the reputation of quacks; and truly there is 
no other country where the mystery of 
quackery exercises such control over the 
human mind; to it, reason, the true direct- 
ing principle of all our actions, that attri- 
bute which brings us closest to the Divinity, 
yields itself at once the dupe and victim. 
Upon all questions of government, com- 
merce, art, and manufactures, we are pre- 
eminent in Europe, but in the science of 
medicine we kick the beam. With us the 
science of human life is of secondary mo- 
ment. We start into practice with a belief 
that chance regulates the operations of me- 
dicines, and are satisfied to take the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the inductive 
reasoning of modern philosophy. 

The government of every country is, to 
a certain extent, chargeable with the quack- 
ery which there obtains. The public gene- 
rally is disposed to consider every question 
which comes within legislative interference, 
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as one, if not of practical attainment, at 
least deserving some attention; but when 
it sees so important a science as that whose 
whole object is the restoration and mainte- 
nance of one of the greatest blessings under 
heaven, left to chance or doting charity, it 
at once concludes that medicine is all a 
speculation. No later than last session, we 
have bad in the House of Commons, what a 
journalist very emphatically calls, “three 
mortal hours wasted in a debate, whether 
lM. or 2i. should be given to a surgeon for 
examining a dead body before a coroner’s 
jury, whilst revising barristers are allowed 
five guineas a day for pleasing excursions 
through the country.” Even in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's estimate I find 
the small sum of 20,0002. for revising bar- 
risters, while medicine is left to her own 
unaided efforts to grope her way through 





endless difticulties. Under such auspices it | 
can hardly be expected that we shall ever | 
rank high as scientific physicians. 

One of the greatest evils with which | 
British medicine has to contend, is the right 
of governors to appoint the medical officers, 
a right which is exercised without any de- 
ference to qualification ; nor can we expect 
that medicine with us can make any ad- 
vances, until the power of election be vested 
in other hands. Some good-natured people 
may say that a change of this kind would 
injure the institutions. Such a doctrine I 


hold as absurd, if charity be the mainspring 
to action with those soi-disant charitable 
subscribers; buat holding, as I do, a very 
different opinion, I am inclined to think it 
may lessen the trading number of the afore- 


saii gentlemen. There are, I most freely 
admit, many kind charitable supporters of 
these institutions, who have no other motive 
to action than the good of their species, but 
whose kind intentions are defeated, because 
the management of those charities is left in 
the hands of a few low subscribers, who 
speculate upon their connection with them 
as a profitable outlay of a guinea a year. 
Let us look for a moment at the system 
which prevails at some of those charities. 
I shall begin with dispensaries, ex uno disce 
omnes, and then proceed to hospitals. The 
question, whether more good or evil has re- 
sulted from the dispensaries with which the 
metropolis abounds, has been long since de- 
cided in favour of the latter. The duties of 
those institutions are performed by young 
men, gratuitously. There is a twofold evil 
arising from this system of freelabour. In 
the first place this is a time of life when 
young physicians stand most in need of 
some remuneration; and, in the next, it 
renders them careless and inattentive in the 
discharge of duties for which they are not 
paid, and which if honestly performed must 
occupy much of theirtime. A year or two, 
which is sufficient to give them a tact and 





confidence in their profession, is paseed at 


MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


one of those charities, and at a time when 
their knowledge may be really useful, the 
unhappy pan 3 are ed over to another 
aspirant for dispensary practice, who in one 
or two years more transfers them as be- 
fore; so that the objects of those charities 
are little else than subjects for experiment, 
I think I am not going too far when I say, 
that the evils of this system are legible in 
the bills of mortality. 

To those unacquainted with the internal 
economy of dispensaries, the abuses of some 
subscribers must appear incredible. Their 
families and domestics are attended and sup- 
plied with medicine at them for the annual 
subscription of a guinea a year, which is os- 
tentationsly given as an offering to pauper- 
ism ; whilst when their own families are not 
unwell, their letters are offered to the neigh- 
bouring mechanics as a bait for their cus- 
tom, thus absolutely making a good invest- 
ment of one guinea. 

Independently of minor charities, there are 
in London seven large hospitals, which offer 
as wide a field for medical investigation as 
any country in Europe. What have they 
contributed? Little, very little indeed. The 
cause is evident. With us, hospitals are sought 
as the certain means of advancing private 
fortune, without any reference to science. 
The qualifications for an hospital physician 
are never discussed, the only indispensable 
one is the possession of a diploma, which 
1 fear is often obtained by undue means. In 
the public hospitals on the continent medi- 
cine is taught and cultivated as a depart- 
ment of science, under the authority of 
government, without influencing in any way 
its resolves; whilst in England, hospitals, 
where alone medicine can ever expect to 
make any advances to the nature of a fixed 
science, instead of being schools of indac- 
tive philosophy, are theatres of worldly 
speculation. Few of the great names which 
in this country have contributed to raise 
medicine from the empiricism of darker 
ages, have ever been connected with hospi- 
tals, or if perchance we find them attached 
to any, it is subsequent to discoveries maile. 


| Sometimes in hospitals, when vacancies 


occur, and when separate interests do not 
clash, men of merit are pressed into hospital 
appointments, so as in some measure to be 
identified with their fame, as it is usual with 
the College of Physicians, to call from the 
talented and laborious body of Licentiates, 
to the rank of the Fellows, all who are am- 
bitious of vulgar distinction. 

It is curious to watch the progress of 
medical appointments at those hospitals. 
The estimate which each aspirant makes is, 
not the degree of knowledge absolutely ne- 
cessary for such ble trusts, but the 
sum which he can afford to disburse, in 
making governors, to support him on the 
first vacancy, all of whom cease to be gover- 
nore on his election. Not long since, there 
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LAWS OF ATROPHY AND HYPERTROPHY. 


was in one of the hospitals at the west end 
of town, a m instance of elec- 
tioneering cabal, a ffe of which we 


shall doubtless have at each succeeding 


election. 

It is painful to see men who have at- 
tained a degree of public confidence, abuse 
it, in lending their powerful influence to 
support a system which they are well aware 
is at variance with the best interests of those 
charities, and the very existence of the un- 

sufferers received within their walls. 

This evil is now so strong, for “ it has 
with their growth, and strengthened 

with their strength,” that to suppose they 
will of themselves, change the system is too 
romantic. There are two alterations which 
I would here propose, and which I think, if 
acted on with the liberality which becomes 
institutions of this kind, would go far in 
raising our hospitals to a level with those 
of our neighbours. The first is, that the 
medical officers be elected by public ex- 
amination, without any reference to the 
gross amount of a parochial poll; and the 
next, that after three years, each medical 
officer be obliged to vacate his office, and 
become ineligible for three years more. By 
the first, we should be sure of having men 
of intellect; and by the second, we should be 
affording opportunities of sound practical 
knowledge to the junior members of the 
profession. This is not a question merely 
between physicians attached and unattach- 
ed; it is one of great public interest, as well 
to the political’ economist, who takes the 
bills of mortality as the basis of his statis- 
tics of the prosperity of a nation, as it is to 
the medical philosopher. What a humili- 
ating picture of the state of medicine in this 
country, does a comparison of our hospitals 
with those of France afford! In the French 
metropolis, medicine is never stationary. 
Each school and hospital is unceasingly en- 
gaged in the advancement of the science, 
either by broaching new views and doc- 
trines, or testing by the strictest experi- 
ment, doctrines which have hitherto met 
with general belief. As each disease bears 
upon the mortality of its inhabitants, it be- 
comes the subject of a course of experiment, 
conducted in the true spirit of philoso- 
phy, receiving only as data what inductive 
reasoning has confirmed,—unlike our rou- 
tine ph s who, like their predecessors, 
are content to grope on in comparative ig- 
norance of its real nature, and giving no 
other result of their practice, than the gross 
amount of deaths and recoveries. We owe 
a large debt of gratitude to the medical 
of France for the accurate 

knowledge which we now possess upon 
some of the most distressing diseases. To 
Corvisart, Bichat, Laennec, Louis, Andral, 
names which will last as long as our frail 
nature stands in need of physic, the whole 
human race is deeply indebted. It is pain- 
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ful to think of the numbers who must have 
been tortured out of existence by our routine 
fashionable perscinns, previous to the dis- 
coveries of those great benefactors of man- 
kind. In the absence of original disco 
we content ourselves with giving i 
versions of the German and French disco- 
veries ; even for these, it is to the zeal and 
industry of young men we are indebted, who 
show us that they want but the field for 
original investigation. That field is a pub- 
lic hospital, a field which humanity claims, 
not upon the score of petty intrigue or pa- 
rochial influence, but as a homage for the 
great benefits which human nature derives 
at the hands of scientific physicians. Let 
such a field be given, and I hesitate not to 
Say, that as in the other sciences we are 
equal, if not superior, so shall we be in me- 
dicine, a science depending so much upon 
common sense. 

London, July, 1836. 


Illustrations of the Elementary Forms of 
Disease. By Rosert Canswewt, M.D., 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy in the 
University of London. Fasciculus 10, 
Atrophy. Longman: 1836. Pp. 16, fol. 
Four plates. 


Arropny is the opposite condition to hy- 
pertrophy, which latter form of disease was 
illustrated in Dr. Carswell’s previous fasci- 
culus, When hypertrophy exists the bulk 
of the tissues is increased, while in atrophy 
they are diminished, and dwindle away 
until the part or organ has left scarcely a 
trace behind it of the original structure. 
The size sometimes remains nearly the 
same in atrophy, although the mass of struc- 
ture has half disappeared ; this is remarkably 
the case in the atrophied lungs and bones of 
old people; the volume is then kept up by 
enlarged cells. 

Atrophy is often a physiological change, 
and does not properly appertain to the do- 
main of pathology. The suprarenal cap- 
sule and the thymus gland after birth are 
atrophied ; but all cases of wasting of organs, 
or of the whole body, may very properly be 
studied together, as the phenomena throw 
light on each other. The growth of organs 
in youth is the simplest form that can be 
conceived of hypertrophy, separated from 
the notion of inflammation and every other 
extraneous process; so do shrinking and 
falling offin old age afford the most frequent 
examples of atrophy. The male child when 
born weighs on an average 7lbs. avoirdue 
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pois; between one and two years of age it|crease in the same proportion; and in the 
weighs 21lbs; and afterwards the bypertro-| season of old age, the organs, although they 
phy goes on at such a rate, up to puberty, | generally waste together, do not waste at the 
that if forty children in their setond year same rate, nor does the total loss of bulk 
weigh 1000Ibs, they will in twelve months express all the loss of the organization. 
organize 1001bs of additional matter, and The blood, the brain, andthe muscles, lose the 
weigh 1100 lbs. They grow in geometrical due proportion of their characteristic prin- 
progression, and the annual rate of increase ciples to agreater amount than they diminish 
is nearly 1.1.* In the two years of puberty in volume; and instead of fibrine, colouring 
the rate is nearly doubled; it then gradually matter, and nervous and muscular fibre, 
decreases to the age of 40, the culminating they acquire serum and cellular tissue. 

point of the human species; when the) The atrophy of the entire body in old age, 


strength and mass, and the physiological’ so far as it is expresssed by weight, is shown 
development, areat theirmaximum. In the! by the following numbers, deduced from the 
growth of the body all the parts do not in- | observations of M. Quere.et.* 


Age 50—60 60-70 70—80 
Mean weight of male .... 140 Ibs .....+++-- 136 Ths ........ 131 Ibs 
—-— female .... 124]bs ...ese0++ 120 1ba ......+6 114 lbs 





soos U3Z1DS ..eecseeee 1281D8...0..00 122§lbe. 


-————— both .. 


From the first period when the body is|at hand, we sce little reason to hope that 
| 


132lbs weight, to the second, it loses 4Ibs on 
an average; in the next interval it is re- | 
duced 5jlbs—128lbs is reduced to 122. 
This implies an annual decrease between | 
the ages of 55 and 75, expressed by the) 


medicine will advance at a rate which is 
commensurate with its importance. Only 
very lately has a pathologist suggested that 
the size of the heart and its hypertrophy 
might be better estimated and expresssed 


ratio 1.0037. Ifa man aged 55 be supposed | by simply placing it in a pair of scales, in- 
to weigh 100j}lbs, in a year he would, if de- | stead of racking the fancy to discover some 
clining at the usual rate, only weigh 100ibs ; | other object with which it might be com- 
and the loss of weight sustained every suc-| pared. When Bouillaud states that the heart 
cessive year by a body of old people may | weighs 4} ounces, 9 ounces, or 24 ounces, 
be ascertained by dividing their weight at) he records a definite fact ; but when one tells 
every year by 1.0036. you that the heart is as large as a fist or as 

Such are nearly the laws of hypertrophy | small as anapple, that it is “large,” “small,” 
and atrophy presiding over youth and age; |“ very large,” “very small,” “enormous,” 
more observations are, without doubt, re- |“ no bigger than a potato,” or “as large as 
quired to give these laws greater precision; |a pumpkin,” what correct idea can be 
and to make them of higher practical and | formed of the actual fact, or how can sizes 
philosophical value they should be applied | so vaguely described be compared? What 
to all the great organs and systems of the can be more amusing after a post-mortem 
body. , than to observe the various circumlocutory 

So long as medical men indulge in that methods which half-a-dozen people will 
vague and inaccurate mode of observation | employ to say that a heart weighed twelve 
and thought which is acquired during | ounces instead of nine, its normal weight ? 
practice, where so many changes in the| The application of numbers, weights, and 
economy of nature occur from unknown | measures, is essential to the creation of a 
causes, and so many of our decisions and | science. Medicine, not less than any other 
actions are necessarily directed by conjec- science, can possess certain principles only by 
ture,—so long as we rest satisfied to conduct ; deductions from definite observations. What 
scientific investigations with looseness, and | astrology was to astronomy, what alchemy 
deal in inexact general statemeuts, although | was to chemistry, in which weighing and 
the instruments of weight and measure are! measuring have superseded ancertain butas- 
tonishing experiments, the medicine of past 

* See Supplement to Byitish Medica}, daysis tothat physiological art which the pre- 
Almanack for 1836, p. 103. sent generation can at least contemplate, if 
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LOCAL FORMS OF ATROPHY.—THE LIVER IN ASCITES. 


not realize. The neglect of mathematics, 
and the monastic substitution of cumbrous 
languages for powerful instruments of in- 
yestigation and communication, in the 
schools of Scotland and London, where the 
last race of medical practitioners was 
formed,—this probably is the main cause 
of the low ebb of science in a profession 
which has been adorned by Willis, Hartley, 
Robinson, and other men, who were dis- 
tinguished for their achievements in the 
natural sciences; and a chief reason why 
the many methods of investigation which 
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of the body, as the feet in some women, the 
slender, emmet-like waist of others, with a 
deep transverse fissure of the liver, the dis- 
appearance of the tissue of the brain, the 
kidneys, and the liver, under the slow pres- 
sure of tumours, abscesses, and serous cysts. 

“The accumulation of serosity in the 
cavity of the arachnoid, and in the pia mater, 
between the convolutions of the brain, which 
occurs in the insane and in old persons af- 
fected with general paralysis, is accompa- 
nied with various degrees of atrophy of that 
organ, but more espec ally of the gray sub- 
stance of the convolutions. In this form of 
atrophy we find the entire brain separated 





have been applied so successfully in other 
departments of art, have been so rarely 
employed in medicine. 

These remarks must be considered apro- 
pos des bottes, for the author under review 
has done his part to rescue medicine from 
obscurity. He has not only represented 
pathological states pictorially, but analyzed, 
distinguished, and generalized their elements 
most successfully. The present fasciculus 
fully sustains the character which we gave 
to the first number of the work. 

The local forms of atrophy which in 
general are met with as permanent patho- 
logical conditions, are, with reference to the 
causes by which they are produced, in- 
cluded under three heads :—Ist. Atrophy 
from @ diminished supply of blood; 2nd. 
Atrophy from the diminished exercise of the 
function of innervation; 3rc. Atrophy from 
the diminished exercise of the functions of an 
organ. Andral adds to these, atrophy from 
imperfect hamatosis, owing to a chronic 
disease of the lungs, or some other elabora- 
tive organ, and atrophy of one part, induced 
by the irritation and more active nutrition 
of another. In fact, the diminished nutri- 





tion of an organ may originate in an altera- 
tion of the nutritive fluid, an alteration of! 
the part itself, or an obstruction of the ves- | 
sels by which the blood is conveyed into the 
substance of the organ. When atrophy of 
the thymus gland, or, at a later period, of 
the mamma, takes place, the circumstance 
is rather due to some modification of the 
glandular tissue than to a change in the 
blood or the vessels; on the contrary, atro- 
phy of the testicle after ligature or disease of 
the spermatic chord, is clearly referable to 
the interrupted supply of blood. 

Under the head of “ Atrophy from a di- 





minished supply of blood,” Dr. Carswevt 
enumerates the stinted growth of some parts 
No. 671. 


from the inner surface of the cranium by a 
greater or less quantity of serosity, which is 
also accumulated in the pia mater, between 
the convolutions.” 

An original and exceedingly ingenious 
account of the state of the liver, so 
often met with in ascites, and described 
by Laennec, under the name of “ Cirrhose,” 
we extract entire. Like some of the au- 
thor’s other ingenious speculations, it will 
no doubt be more amply developed, and ac- 
companied by still more complete evidence, 
in the “ Elements of Pathological Anatomy,” 
which he has announced. In the mean 
time it must attract the attention of all 


pathologists :— 

“The production of atrophy from the de- 
velopment of the contractile fibrous tissue 
in the intericr of organs, is no where so 
remarkable as inthe liver, although it is 
occasionally observed in a slight degree in 
some otherorgans. Theliver, whenaffected 
with atrophy from this cause, is sometimes 
reduced to a fourth of its normal dimen- 
sions; its consistence gencrally increases 
with the diminution of its bulk ; it appears 
shrunk, and has an irregularly rounded 
form, particularly at its edges, and the whole 
of its external surface is raised into round 
flat projections, varying from the size ofhemp- 
seed to that of a pea, or even a small cherry. 
Rxamined more narrowly, the round flat 


| projections are found to be composed of 


several smaller ones, and these, again, of 
the individual lobules of the liver, so that the 
larger projections are formed of aggregated 
groups, each separated the one trom the 


| other by cellulo-fibrous or fibrous tissue, the 


quantity of which varies considerably, and 
is always greatest between the lercest 
groups of lobules. The situation of this 
tissue, its distribution, the manner in which 
it gives rise to the tuberiform arrangement 
of the lobules, and the diminution observed 
in the bulk of the liver, are important cir- 
cumstantes in the pathology of this affection, 
and which are most satisfactorily illustrated 
by a careful examination of the changes 
2K 





which have taken place in the structure of 
the . When this bas been exposed by 
incision, the cut surface presents the same 
tuberiform arrangement seen on the ex- 
ternal surface, beneath the peritoneal cover- 
ing, the lobules being grouped into smaller 
or larger masses, mostly of a round, ovoid, 
or pyriform shape. The cellulo-fibrous or 
fibrous tissue now forms a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the discase, both on account of its 
greater quantity compared with that of the 
lobular structure of the liver, and the con- 
trast of its white or gray colour with the 
rust, yellowish, or greenish-brown colour of 
lobules. It is seen occupying the sheath of 
the portal veins, following the whole course 
of these vessels, both in their passage to and 
their distribution between the lobules in 
which they terminate. It thus forms 
around the veins, in the former situation, 
a fim fibrous sheath, and in the latter 
a capsule enclosing a variable number of! 
lobules, in some parts only four or six, in 
others ten, twenty, or more. Hence the 
obvious reason why the lobules are grouped 
together in the forin of tumours of different 
sizes, containing or subdivided into smaller 
ones. In separating ene of these groups of 
Jobules or tumours from the surrounding 
ones, Which can often be done with great | 
facility, especially at the commencement of 
the disease, we find that it is held at a cer-| 
tain point of its circumference, by the blood- | 
vessels which pass into the lobules contaiued | 
within it. At this point the vessels are ob-| 
viously constricted by the fibrous sheath | 
which surrounds them, and the lobules 
themselves by the same tissue which forms 
their common capsular covering. The in- 
terior of each group of lobules, when exposed 
by section, presents a number of fibrous in- 
tersections, continucus with the common 
capsule, and are obviously formed by this 
tissue, where it surrounds the terminal divi- 
sions of the portal veins. The quantity of 
the fibrous tissue compared with that of the 
lobular structure of the liver in this disease, 
varies greatly. At the commencementit is 
small in quentity, and is best seen where it 
surrounds the veins before they give off their 
terminal branches, and consequently where 
it forms the capsular covering described. 
In the progress of the disease it becomes 
more and more abundant, and at the termi- 
nation of some cases forms the greater part 
of the bulk of the liver. In the same pro- 
portion also as it increases in quantity, does 
the lobular structure of the liver disappear 
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place in this disease, will readily be under. 
stood. For here, as in the other organs to 
which I have alluded. this tissue must, from 
its locality, and in virtue of its contractile 
property, tend continually to diminish the 
capacity of the vascular structure of the 
liver, and consequently its entire bulk. The 
mechanical obstruction to which it gives rise 
is at first confined to the capillary circula- 
tion; but when the lobules in the progress 
of the disease are grouped together in the 
form of tumours, a new obstacle is created, 
which acts on the venous circulation of the 
liver in general, but more especially on that 
of the portal veins. For these tumours 
either compress the portal veins, or, project- 
ing in the direction of their interior, render 
them so unequal, and at the same time so 
narrow, that the circulation of the blood 
through them is always more or less im- 
peded, and sometimes almost entirely inter- 
rupted. * * ® ® It is, perhaps, not 
unworthy of remark, that the tuberiform 
aspect of the surface of the liver is to be 
ascribed entirely to the contractile property 
of the fibrous tissue, for it has been supposed 
that it was produced by the development of 
a new tissue of a peculiar kind, and which 
was considered by Larnnec to constitute 
this disease, to which he gave the name of 
cirrhose, on account of the rust- brown colour 
which it so frequently presents. That it is 
not a disease depending en the formation of 
a new tissue,* but on the contrary consists 
in quite an opposite state, viz. a state of 
atrophy, must be evident from the descrip- 
tion which 1 have given of it.” 








THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, July 9, 1836. 


rr 


ApDITIONAL communications concerning 
the medical arrangements inthe new Unions, 
are inserted in this week’s Lawcert. 
Amongst them will be found one, of con- 
siderable length, from Mr. Bre, of Stow- 
market, a gentleman who writes on the 
subject with so much self-complacency that 
no doubt can be entertained of the honesty 





and its bulk diminish, and so much is this 
sometimes the case, that almost no trace of 
be natural structure of the organ is observ- 

e. 

“ From what has been said of the situation 
and disposition of the fibrous tissue, in re- 
ference to the portal veins and lobules, the 
constriction of the former, and the atrophy 
of the latter, which are observed to take 





* Anprat does not admit that in the 
cirrhose liver there is any new tissue formed ; 
he attributes this state to the unusual by- 
pertrophy of the white substance of the liver. 
His notions on the subject are no clearer 
than those of Lagnwec, who bad the merit 
of first pointing it out.—See Anaiomie Pe- 
thologique, T. 2, Pt. 2, p. 585.—Rzur. L. 
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of his conviction, or of his own belief in the 
accuracy of his statements and the correct- 
ness of his reasoning. 

Mr. Bree deprecates both declamation 
and ridicule, when either is applied to a 
subject of so much importance as the treat- 
ment of the sick poor, or to any question 
which must prove deeply interesting to the 
feelings of humanity. Injuries of a gross 
and serious character demand, however, 
the application of declamation, as well as 
statements of facts, and the setting forth of 
judicious arguments. Inflictions which in- 
volve the very existence of life, are not to 
be discussed and considered with the cool- 
ness and deliberation which must be em- 
ployed in the solution of a problem of mathe- 
matics. Atonement for the injury is sought 
to be obtained. Protection against its re- 
currence is required. The feelings, there- 
fore, must be called into requisition by an 
application to the feelings, and the latter 
resource will often succeed when the sober 
and quiet conclusions of mere argument 
will fail to achieve that end. 

In conceding to Mr. Brer an acknow- 
ledgment of our perfect conviction of his 
sincerity, we accord, doubtless, to that gen- 
tleman no more than is his due; but there 
our concessions must stop, and we must te!l 
him frankly, and at once, that his facts, and 
the inferences drawa from them, are not 
only incapable of sustaining the position 
which he wishes to occupy, but falsify, 
in point of fact, both his demonstrations 
and his arguments. In reality, Mr. Bree, 
without knowing it, or even suspecting it, 
approaches the subject upon bended knees, 
and the occasional pomposity of his style 
cannot withdraw the mind of an analytical 
inquirer from observing the really degrading 
and distressing position which that gentle 
man volunteers to occupy in the present 
encounter. We quote from his letter two 
passages which carry out to a very pain- 
ful conclusion the reasoning of Mr. Bree on 
behalf of the poor, and the system which he 
advocates. 


“ By the well-regulated rules (of a medica 
club) the interests of the practitioner are 
guarited J inst ener h t. 

‘* If societies of this kind were universally 
established, they would constitute an effec- 
tual berrier against the introduction of other 
practitioners into their connections, by the 
Poor-law Commissioners.” 

Ha! this is the disclosure of that awful 
secret, or, rather, of that principle, most 
unwisely assumed, the maintenance of 


Nwhich involves the sacrifice of the lives of 





the necessitous poor. 

But the whole of the reasoning of Mr. 
Bree is incorrect, and his calculations are 
peculiarly remarkable for their unsoundness. 
The fallacy, however, will be more easily 
detected by taking into view the whole of 
thiy question, before we proceed to analyze 
any of the parts as detached subjects. Our 
readers, therefore, are earnestly entreated 
first to peruse throughout the letter of Mr. 
Bree, inserted at page 507, and then to ex- 
amine attentively the following document, 
which is an.accurate copy of the paper to 
which a reference is made in the letter of 
Mr. Bree :— 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE 


STOWMARKET AND STOWUPLAND 
(lnclading the adjacent Parishes), 


MEDICAL SELF-SUPPORTING BENEFIT 
SOCIETY, 

Institnted June, 1836, for the relief of the smal) Ar- 
tixans and Labouring Poor, who are able avd will- 
ing to maintain themselves and their families by 
their own industry, aud who nevertheless are un- 
able to atford the expense of medical attendance in 
the usual manner. 


Medical Officers. 


Mr. BepinGrieLp 
Mr. Spencer FrReeMan 
Mr. Baez. 


Honorary Members. 


a d. 
10 


s. d, 
J. E. Rust, Esq. 10 6| Mr. T. Prentice 
Rev. C. Bridges 16 6} Mr. Simpson.. 1 
Mr. Ransom...10 6) Mr. Sheldrake W 
1 


v 
Mr. Hart......10 6|Mr. Cutting.. .. 10 
Mr. King .... -10 6 


(a) GENERAL RULES. 


1. The object of this institution is to 
enable the labowring classes to ensure to 
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cal advice and medicine during illness, by 
fheir own small periodical payments, and 
by the contributions of the more opulent 
to assist them in attaining their object. 

2. The funds of the institution to be de- 
fived from the payments of the working 
Classes, to be termed free members, and from 
fhe subscriptions of the opulent and bene- 
volent, to be termed Aonorary members. 

8. The subscriptions of honorary mem- 
ders shall be appropriated to the formation 
of a midwifery fund. For every half-gui- 
nea subscribed each honorary member will 
‘be entitled to one ticket, bearing the value 
of 7s. 64., for disposal to any poor woman 
who is herself unable to provide medical 
attendance during her confinement; and 
the remaining 3s. shall be reserved to form 
a fund with the object (when sufficiently 
4arge) of allowing a small sum weekly, 
during the first month after confinement, to 
anembers of this institution only. 

4. At the end of each year the surgeons 
will divide the yearly receipts among them- 
selves, according to the number of orders 
each has received, after deducting all inci- 
‘dental expenses, such as printing rules, &c. 

5. Honorary subscriptions to be paid to 
the treasurer, Mr. Hart, by whom orders 
will be given according to the amount sub- 
ecribed. 

6. Free members’ subscriptions are re- 
ceived by Mr. Blackman, on every Monday 
an each week, from twelve o'clock till one 
at noon, or from six to seven in the even- 
ing, at the National School Room, in the 
churchyard, Stowmarket. 

7. The book-keeper shall pay over the 
aubscriptions received by him every week 
into the hands of the treasurer. 

8. The officers and honorary members of 
the society shall form a committee for the 
management of the affairs of the society. 
An annual meeting shall take place the first 
week in, June, of which due notice willbe 
given. 


(6) RULES FOR THE FREE MEMBERS. 


1. No tradesman, or any workman whose 
wages exceed 14s. per week, is eligible for 
admission into this society. 

2. Every person desirous of being admit- 

ted into this society as a free member must 
apply to one of the surgeons (whose names 
are hereunto annexed), that if an object 
“intended to be relieved by the society, he 
‘may cause his or her name to be entered 
by the book-keeper as a free member ; 
but no one having been refused admittance 
“yy one surgeon shall become a member 
without the unanimous consent of all the 
surgeons of the society. 

3. Every free member above sixteen years 
of age shall pay one penny per week to the 
funds of the society; under sixteen, one 
. dnalf-penny; if married, one penny addi- 
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tional for attendance upon his wife, and all 
children under sixteen years of age 


4. Every free member must pay six weeks’ 


subscription in advance at the time of join- 
ing the society, if ill six months; but any 
person entering the society in a state of 
sickness (this applies also to any of his fa» 
mily) after the lst of October 1836, must 
pay an admission fee of half-a-crown in ad- 
All payments to 


dition to his subscription. 
be made in advance. 

5. No one will be entitled to the benefit 
of this society, or to the benefits arising 
from the honorary fund, if in arrears; and 
if any member shall be more than four 
weeks in arrear, his or her name shall be 
erased from the books. No member having 
left the society can be readmitted without 
paying the subscription from the time he 
ceased to be a member, uniess he has during 
that time been living out of the district to 
which this society extends. 

6. Domestic servants, whose wages do 
not exceed four pounds a year, are admissi- 
ble into this society; but if their wages ex- 
ceed that sum, they must pay one shilling in 
the pound per annum; their subscriptions 
to be paid quarterly and in advance. 

7. Each member upon entering the society 
will obtain an order from the book-keeper, 
which in case of sickness must be taken to 
any of the surgeons of the society that the 
patient chooses, and which will ensure at- 
| tendance for the period of six months: dur- 
ing which time the member cannot change 
his medical attendant; the orders must be 
renewed on the second of January, and on 
the second of July, at which periods only 
any alteration of the medical attendant can 
be made. In case the subscriptions are not 
kept up, the book-keeper has directions to 
inform the medical attendant thereof, who 
will of course discontinue his attendance, 
and the member will forfeit all claim to the 
benefit of the society. The patients must 
supply themselves with bottles, and no 
medicine can be supplied except in the 
regular course of medical attendance. 

8. The medical officers will not supply 
medicine or attendance in any disease occa- 
sioned by the patient's own misconduct 
without separate remuneration. 

9. All proper medicines, medical attend- 
ance, and the performance of all surgical 
operations included in this plan, but not mid- 
wifery or any supply of trusses. 

10. Any married free member may have 
the attendance in her confinement of which- 
ever surgeon she may prefer, on bringing a 
midwifery order from an honorary member, 
and depositing five shillings with the sur- 
geon one month before her expected time. 
A non-member with an order must pay 
7s. 6d. ; but any member of this society who 
cannot obtain an honorary member's order, 








will be attended by whichever surgeon she 
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chooses, by depositing 12s. 6d. any time be- 
fore her expected time. 

The prominent advantages which this 
medical society offers are— 

1. To the public generally.—By promoting 


prudence and forethought, and by providing 
them against the contingencies of illness, | c 
which are continually and unavoidably in- 
creasing the burdens of public charities and 
parochial expenditure. 

2. To the individuals subscribing. By 
enabling them to procure promptly in the 
way most pleasing to their feelings and most 
consistent with their means, proper medical 
advice and medicine, and thus to maintain 
their station through the trying time of sick- 
ness in honest and praiseworthy indepen- 
dence. 

3. To the medical attendants themselves. 
By freeing them from those calls on their 
time and services for which there is little 
chance of payment in the usual way, and by 
securing a moderate remuneration for their 
skill and trouble. 


amongst the industrious classes habits of ‘ 


AN ADDRESS TO THE FREE MEMBERS. 


You will be enabled to procure medical 
assistance without any loss of time; you 
will be prevented from incurring debts which 
may be hard or impossible to pay, and your 
minds in sickness will not be troubled with 
the fear of a doctor's bill; you will have no 
need to apply to ignorant persons, or to take 
quack medicines, which often seriously in- 
jure the health and cost more than the 
whole year’s subscription to this society ; 
you may choose your own medical attend- 
ant, and if your case be a difficult one, you 
may have all the surgeons of the society to 
consult about it. 

To gain these advantages you have only 
to pay a simall sum weekly which scarcely 
any one will be too poor to afford. 

Thus the calamities of sickness which 
may come upon yourselves and families at 
any time will be lightened, and under the 
blessing of God removed, whilst your own 
industry and foresight will preserve you in 
a state of honourable and praiseworthy ia- 
dependence. 


Undoubtedly this subject becomes one of 
awful interest, and there are involved in it 
alike the respectability of the medical cha- 
racter, and the health and lives of the poor. 
What, for example, do we find in this pro- 
spectus? Look at the first rule. The 
object of the promoters of the Stowmarket 
Club is, “to enable the labouring classes to 
“ensure to themselves and their fainilies, 
* efficient medical advice and medicine 
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are specified in Rule 3 (4). The poor are to 
be enabled to secure for themselves efficient 
advice and medicines at the rate of fwo- 
pence a week, for every family consisting of 
ve persons. Efficient’ Mark the appli- 
ation of that word. What can the richest 
man want in the hour of illness, more than 
efficient medical advice and medicines ? 
Cannot Mr. Bree, then, and his short- 
sighted coadjutors perceive, that if the 
medical men club together to attend the 
poor, and furnish the sick paupers with’ 
efficient medical aid during their hours of 
bodily affliction, farmers and tradesmen 
will soon combine for the purpose of attain- 
ing, on precisely similar terms, efficient 
medical aid for themselves and their fa- 
milies? Come; let us treat this question 
fairly, taking nonarrow-minded, partial view 
of it. Let us at once discover that horrible 
abyss which threatens to swallow up all that 
is valuable and useful in the profession of 
medicine, and which must, ultimately, prove 
destructive of every means by which it 
could be effectively cultivated and main- 
tained. 

Previously to the insertion of the Rules 
and Regulations of this Club-project, we 


quoted two passages from the letter of Mr. 


Bree, which were strongly indicative of 
the influence which that gentleman believes 
the establishment of the Club must exer- 
cise towards preventing rival practitioners 
from obtaining a footing within the bound- 
aries of the Stowmarket, Union. We must 
requote those passages :— 

“ By the well-regulated rules (ofa medical 
“ club) the interests of the practitioner are 
“ guarded against encroachment.” 

“If societies of this kind were univer- 
“ sally established, they would constitute an 
“ effectual barrier against the introduction 
“ of other practitioners into their connections 
“ by the Poor-Law Commissioners.” 

Self-interest, then, after all, is the only 
foundation which these detestable establish - 
ments can legitimately claim for their sup- 
port, because it is perfectly well known, 
and never was it more thoroughly provec® 





“during illness,” upon the terms which 


than by Mr. Bree’s own calculations, that 
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they only afford the mockery of remunera- 
tion to a medical practitioner for his ser- 
vices, that they merely afford the mockery 
of efficient medical assistance to the sick poor, 
and that, in reality, they are but the mockery 
of a barrier against the intrusion of rival 
medical practitioners. 

This is not the first time that the scheme 
of these Clubs has been promulgated upon 
the plea that rival practitioners would be 
shut out from the new Unions by their 
general and universal adoption. It is, 
therefore, in fact, neither more nor less 
than a declaration of hostility against all 
certificated assistants,—against all the un- 
settled members of the profession,—against 
officers in the army and navy who hold 
medical diplownmas,— in short, against all 
those adventurous young men who have 
names but no local habitations, who are not 
yet ‘‘settled in their profession,” as it is 
termed. Mr. Bare and his colleagues 
therefore think that they have done a fine 
thing by excluding those persons from the 
Stowmarket Union,—from the treatment of 
the poor in that Union. But are the poor 
the only persons who reside in the Union? 
If a medical club be good for paupers, why 
would it not be equally efficacious for pro- 
viding medical advice and medicines for 
the opulent? “Oh, but,” Mr. Bree and 
his colleagues of the “ self-supporting” pro- 
ject will exclaim, “can you believe that we 
“ should be such fools as to engage to at- 
“tend gentlemen, farmers, and tradesmen, 
True ; we 
know that you would not be such block- 
heads, but the farmer, on the other hand, is 
perfectly justified in taking a leaf out of the 
book of the medical monopolists, and in 
acting upon it with the most unrestrained 
freedom. Besides,—and this is the point 
to which we wish more particularly to re- 
fer,—is not the junior practitioner justified 
by the example which is here set before 
him by his seniors, in resisting the “assur- 
ance” scheme of the Unionists, and enter- 
ing upon an engagement for himself on the 


“upon any such conditions?" 








A WARNING.—SCENE BETWEEN THE FOUNDERS OF A 


very ground on which a nefarious attempt 
is made t» exclude him from practice? If, 
in a word, the resident practitioners of the 
Unions enter into a “ self-supporting” 
compact for their own protection, and for 
the treatment of the sick poor, why may 
not non-resident practitioners,—such men, 
for example, as Mr. Faspericx Yates, 
who suddenly took a flight from Shropshire 
to Surrey,—enter into engagements for 
their own protection, and the treatment of 
farmers and other comparatively epulent 
individuals? We warn medical practitionere 
against thie result, and tell them at once, 
that this is the point to which all humbug 
medical clubs are fast and inevitably tending. 
In Tue Lancet of last week we made 
some strong references to this evidently 
frightful consequence of the conduct of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, and the servility 
of our medical brethren. A short dialogue 
which might arise out of a scene of by no 
means improbable occurrence, must render 
this consequence clearly obvious to every 
individual who possesses the slightest know- 
ledge or experience in medical politics, and 


who is aware of the strong inclination which 


exists awong mankind, to make the best 
terms for themselves in every transaction 
or business in which they may be engaged : 


SCENE. 


The Parlour of a Farm-house in the Union 
of Stowmarket.— Present, Mr. and Mra. 
Grazier; the two Misses Grazier, Mas- 
ter WittiamM Gaazigr, and Mr. Baez. 


Mr. Grazter.— Well, doctor. These be 
the calls I like, and, maybe, we are all 
agreed about that here. Never more glad 
to see you than when we're all well. Then we 
can laugh and crack our joke without fol- 
lowing up our mirth with them horrid 
black draughts. Come, doctor, I'll physic 
you now. Here’s some rare brandy, and 
the water's just been dipped from a freezing 
cold well, though the glass is 86 in the 
shade, no small treat I can tell ’e. 

Mr. Bree.—Your invitation, Sir, is far 
too agreeable to be met by a refusal. 

Mrs. G.—Although the doctor, my dear, 
has kindly called to see us, when we don’t 
want physic, you should not forget that we 
did want a little last year, and the account 
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has been here since last Christmas, and re- 
mains unsettled, which is not your fault, 
however, as you called twice in Stowmarket 
toarrange.it when the doctor was not at home. 


Mr. Gaazien.—True, true, my dear, there 
is the bill to settle, sure enough; eh, doc- 
tor? Faith, you've wrote down the stuff 

sharply, and rattled the figures after 
it at a rare rate. Come, pull away with 
the cold un there. I shalé pull down your 
bill a bit presently. Made up my mind 
from the first to dock it. I’ve now got you 
for a guide at the work; you shall be my 
Cocker. 

Mr. Bare.—I am afraid the “cold un’s” 
are disagreeing with your high temperature. 
You are talking riddles, Sir, and I am not 
keen enough to solve them. 

Mr. Grazizr.—Dang it, I'll solve ‘em 

3 leave that to me. 

Miss G. ( Aside.) —Father, you should not 
joke 30; Mr. Bree doesn't like it. 

Mr. Grazizen.—Poh! Wouldn't give a 
fig for a doctor that don't like a joke. The 
sight of a sorrowful chap of a doctor is as 
bad as one of his black draughts, and in a 
hot summer's day is enough to give one a 
fit of the ague. 

Miss Susan.—Oh, Mr. Bree, do allow 
me to ask you how the poor people down 
in the marsh, with the ague, are. 

Mr. Brer.—Several of them are very ill 
indeed. I onght to be there daily. All five 
are suffering 

Miss Susan.—What a fortunate thing for 
the poor creatures that they belong to the 
new Medical Club! I am sure they must 
now get the best of medicines, and the best 
of attendance. 

Mr. Bare.—We endeavour to do as much 
as possible for our patients. 

Mr. Grazier.— Now, doctor, hasten for 
another glass. Then for a settlement of the 
bill. Then for a talk with you about Union 
jobs. 

Mr. Bare.—Anything, Sir, but the ac- 
compt. My visit is a friendly one, and had 
no relationto money matters of any diescrip- 
tion. 


Mr. Grazier.—Nonsense! It shall be 
settled before you quit. I aim ashamed that 
it was not done sooner. 

Mr. Brer.—Pray don’t mentionit. I beg 
you will not. 

Mrs. G. (Opening a paper.) Here it is, 
my dear. 

Mr. G. (Taking the document.) —Aye, 
sure enough, we were all in for it except 
little Will. Come, Doctor; it stands at 
twenty-seven pound thirteen shillings. We 
went over it some time ago, and found that 
twelve pounds were charged for journeys; 
the rest for stuff, plasters, and bleeding. 
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Two of us kept a bed for a week, but the 
girls were not very bad. 

Mrs. G.—Susan, my dear, had only a bit 
of a cough, and took but two pilgarlic mix-~ 
tures all the year. 

Miss G.—I don't think I was ii/ either. I 
had nothing, scarcely, but the dozen little 
powders in October. 

Mr. G.—Right enough: but Missis and 
I had a couple of smartish bouts, when 
both of us were blistered and blooded to s 
precious tune for ten days apiece. 

Mr. Bree.—Yes, indeed, both were se 
vere attacks, and cost me some trouble and 
anxiety. 

Mr. Grazter.—Aye, by George, but who 
stood the pain? We stood that, and now 
you want me to fob out twenty-seven pound 
thirteen, aye? 

Mr. Brer.—A moderate demand, I hope. 
You should recollect that you continued the 
medicines long after the severity of the at- 
tack had ceased. 

Mr. Grazitr.— Twenty-seven pound 
thirteen shillings. Nice salve for trouble 
and anxiety, Doctor. 

Mr. Bave.—There is no consolation to a 
medical man equal to that which is derived 
from knowing that the patient is satisfied 
with his exertions. 


Mr. Grazter.—All right in that respect. 
Nothing could be better. Quite regular in 
the visits; quite regular in sending the 
stuff; but the charge, Doctor, is what I 
don’t like, and we be all agreed about it. 
Tcil’e what; bang off that odd seven-pound- 
thirteen; take this twenty-pound note; 
down with another glass; give us your fist, 
and cry quits. 

Mr. Bree.—I'il not refuse another glass, 
and Il shake hands with you most core 
dially, but really, really, the charges are 
below the usual average to be found in the 
accounts of respectable medical practitio- 
ners. 

Mr. Grazrer.—Then do you mean to say 
that you'll make no reduction in this bill > 

Mr. Bree—Upon my honour! cannot 
consistently with the extent of the assist- 
ance afforded to your family on the occasions 
referred to, and with my obligations to sus- 
tain the respectability of my profession. 
A lower rate of charge would eatail upon 
you on another occasion, the mischief of an 
inefficient system of medica! trcatment. 

Mr. Grazigr.—Very well. 1 wished to 
have parted kindly ; but I see you won't let 
us. There, Sir, you have every farthing of 
the bill, and I will thank you to write an 
acquittance on that stamp. . 

Mr. Bree. (Filling up and handing back 
the receipt.) — Nothing, believe me, Sir, 
would cause me greater regret than your be- 
lieving that I had made you an unfair charge. 
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I could not have done justice to yourself or 
your family at a less rate of payment. 

Mr. Grazier.—But there are other doc- 
tors who cau. Look at this printed paper. 
(Handing to Mr. Bree a circular containing 
a list of “ testimonials’ from Sir Astley 
Cooper, Sir H. Halford, and a host of London 
a surgeons, in favour of the “ industry” 
a “great abilities” of Surgeon Device, 
exhibiling also copies of the diploma which 
Mr. D. had obtained from the College of Sur- 
geons, and the license of the Apothecaries’ 
Company.) 


Mr. Bare.—There is nothing extraordi- 
nary here, Sir. These are the usual testi- 
monials of a surgeon. 

Mr. Grazter.—Could you get better 
ones, or could any man in this county? 

Mr. Baer.—No, I don’t believe that I or 
any other person could. 

Mr. Grazier.—That's¥air at any rate. 

Mr. Bree.—Is Mr. Device a friend of 
your family ? 

Mr. Grazter.—Neither one nor t’other, 
doctor. He is only come here within the 
last week,and he knew no one iu the parish 
before he arrived, except a bit of acquaint- 
ance that he had with the vicar. 

Mr. Bare. —Come here, what do you 
mnean by “ come here ?” 

Mr. Grazier.—It’s plain enough. He's 
come to /ive here. 

Miss G.—Oh! I'm so glad of it. He's so 
soft and elegant in his manners, and talks 
so agreeably, and is so fresh of London, 
that I could sit with him from morning till 
night. 

Mr. Bree.—He is indeed a favourite. It 


FARMER'S PARLOUR. 


for the sum of twenty shillings » he 

is an impudent re and cugit to be 

scouted from society. 

Mr. Grazten.—Strong words those ; you 
are in a passion, doctor. 

Miss G.—I am sure, Mr, Bree, if Mr. 
Device were present you would net —— 

[A gentle knocking is heard at the door.) 

Mrs. G.—Who can that be? 

[Door opens. Enter Mr. Device, who afier 
making a low bow to the ladies, walks upto 
Mr. Grazier, whom he shakes heartily by 
the hand.) 

Mr. Grazier.— (Introducing the sur- 
geons.) Doctor Bree, Mr. Device, You are 
strangers to one anuther. 

Mr. Device.—Yes, my residence here is 
as yet only of six or seyen days duration. 
We shall have the pleasure of knowing one 
another better shortly. Have I the honour 
of addressing Mr. Bree, of Stowmarket? 

Mr. Bree.—The same. 

Mr. Grazier.—Mr. Device, I like to out 
with things plainly, and I should act an un- 
fair part if 1 didn’t tell you that just before 
you came into the room, Doctor Bree called 
you an impostor. 

Mr. Device.—(Starting from his seat.) 
Then, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Bree is —— 

Mr. Grazier.—Pray, Sir, desist; Susan 
will be off in hysterics in a moment if there 
be any quarrelling here. If you are gen- 
tlemen, you will conduct yourselves as such. 

Mr. Device.—Madam, I crave your par- 
don ; I was about to retort angrily; I ad- 
mit I was wrong, and shall only now say, 
that Mr. Bree has been misinformed with re- 





is quite delightful for you that a young 
gentleman of such refined manners should | 
have chosen this spot for his retirement. | 

Mrs. Garazier. — Retirement, doctor ? | 
Lord love you; you never saw such a man 
in your life. He's all overthe parish in an 
hour, and rides as swift as the wind. He's! 
now going every where to get entries to the 
“Farmer's Mepicat Cuivs,” which he | 
nas just established. My good man entered | 
yesterday for himsclf, me, and the three | 
children, all of us to be supplied (reading | 
Srom the circular) “with efficient medical 
advice and medicines during every illness 
and accident,” for twenty shillings a year; 
twenty shillings for the whole family! 
Some difference between that, doctor, and 
twenty-seven pounds thirteen.” 

Mr. Baer. (In a state of considerable agi- 
tation.) A “Farmer's Mepicat Civp?” 

Mrs., G.— Yes, indeed, a “Farmer's | 
Sevy-surrorrinG Meprcat Civs.” 

Mr. Bree.—Madam, if Mr. Device, or 
any other person, pretends that he can fur- 
nish your family during sickness with pro- 
per medical advice and genuine medicines 





gard to my character and intentions, and I 
hope therefore that he will at once apologize 
for applying to me so harsh an appellation 
as that of an impostor. 

Mr. Bree.—If you will say, Sir, that you 
have not engaged to furnish with “‘ efficient 
medical advice and medicines ” the family 


jof this gentleman, consisting of five per- 


sons, in all cases of sickness and accident, 
for the sum of twenty shillings a year, I 
will acknowledge that the term I employed 
was misapplied. 

Mr. Device.—This, Sir, is nothing more 
than an equivocation. 1 Aave engaged to 
attend Mr. Grazier and his family on those 
conditions. I have also engaged to attend 
many other families on the same terms, 
and I have reason to believe that the whole 
of the farmers in this neighbourhood will 
become members of the “ sELF-fUPPORTING 
FARMERS’ MEDICAL BENEFIT CLUB,” 

Mr. Bree.—Sir, if I do not again desig- 
nate you an impostor, I describe the system 
as one of fraud, for you know that it is 
utterly impossible for you to discharge your 
duty to your patients at so insignificant a 
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MEDICAL WITNESSES BILL. -RODERICK’S THANKS. 


sum, 80 scandalous a scale of remunera- 
tion. 
Mr. Drvicr.—The family consists of five 
8. Ihave taken them at four shil- 
ings a-head per 4-4 Thus I receive for 
the five, twenty shillings per annum. You 
have @ SEL¥-SUPPORTING MEDICAL CLUB in 
Stowmarket. Now, Sir, F inquire of you, 
and I demand a distinct answer, what sum 
of money do you receive from each mem- 


ber ofa rig * Sly whd 

Mr. Bree. (Rising from his seat, and 
taking his hat into his hand.)—Sir, I shall 
not now converse with you on the subject. 

Mr. Device.—You shall reply, Sir, and 
in the presence of this gentleman and these 
ladies, or I will punish you for defamation, 
in a court of law. You have alleged that I 
am an im r, because I have engaged to 
supply this family with medicines and at- 
tendance for the sum of twenty shillings per 
annum. Now, Sir, I again ask, have you,or 
haye you not in your own Medical Club, un- 
dertaken to supply an equal number of per- 
sons in any and in every poor man’s family 
in this Unioa, for the sum of eight shillings 
and eightpence per annum, which is consi- 
derably less than a moiety of the sum which 
I have stipulated to receive? 

Mr. Bree.—I shall not answer the ques- 

ion, except by saying, that members of our 
ub are not farmers. 

Mr. Device.—Then I shall not conde- 

nd to prolong this eonversation, further 
than by stating, that /abourers are not wem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Club. 

If Mr. Bree can remember the remainder 
of the dialogue, we shall be glad to reccive 
the conclusion from his own hand. In the 
mean time we have only to hope, that ne 
Mr. Device will become acquainted with 


this important conversation. The contents 
of Mr. Baer’s communication shall receive 


an additional notice in the next Lancer. 





Forty members were not assembled in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday last, 
when the Order of the Day for going into a 
Committee on the Mepica, Witnesses 
Bit was announced consequently, together 
with twenty other “ orders,”’ it was neces- 
sarily postponed to atime which cannot yet 
be named. 


INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 





“Dear Str Henry: I beg leave to re- 


turn you my most sincere and humble 
thanks for the honour you have done me in 
selecting me as a fit and proper man to be 
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elevated from the very low grade of licen- 
tiate to the highly elevated and fenviable 
position of a seat in yoor College. 1 
am prompted to address this letter to you, 
because, however ardent may be the wishes 
of certain friends to promote my worldly 
welfare, without you all their efforts would 
have been impotent. Those Fellows who 
have so amply contributed to our 

and with whom I have had such close inter 
course in all professional details, have long 
promised to do their best for me, and though 
I relied on the friendly exertions more par- 
ticularly of Caampers, LatHam, and Sey- 
MouR, yet I am quite aware that the ma- 
jority of the Fellows, knowing the find of 
employment that I had been obliged to sub- 
mit to as editor of our Gazette, have all 
along declared that I was an improper per- 
son for the Fellowship. To your generosity 
therefore, Sir Henry, and to your liberal 
and enlightened views, I feel that I am en- 
tirely indebted for the high position which 
I shall hold in civilized society during the 
remainder of my life. 

“In the name of the gentlemen of the 
press, also, allow me to return you our 
united grateful acknowledgments, and more 
particularly for having first proposed and 
then black-balled Dr. James Jonnson, of 
the Quarterly. His unsteadiness renders 
him an unfit object for your consideration. 

“T need not assure you that on no future 
occasion shall you ever have cause to com- 
plain of the /eaders in the Gazette. I 
shall devote them more zealously than ever 
to the support of the honour, dignity, in- 
tegrity, virtue, and, above all, the interests 
of our College. I will also more strictly 
than ever exclude every contribution from 
individua]s who are not avowed supporters 
of the antiquated institutions of the country 
and of yourself. With the utmost gratitude 
and the most humble thanks, 

“ Believe me ever your faithful slave and 
humble servant, 


“ Roperick, 

“ Paternoster-row, Sunday morning.” 

“Sir: L regret that you should have for 
one moment supposed that your elevation to 
the Fellowship was an act of mine. 1 there- 
fore hasten to assure you that my assent to 
your admission was obtained entirely through 
the earnest and repeated entreaties of your 
friends, CHampBers, LAtrnHam, and Sey- 
mouR, who represented to me the losses 
which you had sustained in a variety of 
ways, and the odium which had been cast 
upon you as Editor of that Gazette. Sir 
BexsaMtn also put your case so strongly, 
and was himself so mixed up with your edi- 
torial functions, that I, at last, though re- 
luctantly, consented. 

“Of many of the fifteen newly-elected 
Fellows you must be perfectly satisfied that 
I have had my doubts, and whenever you 





have occasion to allude to the liberal mea- 
sure which the College has now adopted, it 
will be highly expedient that you observe 
= caution. In the selection of those 

‘ellows I need not conceal from you that I 
have been catirely guided by what I have 
considered unequivocal proofs of their sub- 
servient disposition and their great desire 
forelevation. Thus, while I have been com- 
pelled in many instances to select mea who 
will not add to the character of our vene- 
able institution, yet the choice will be an 
incontrovertible proof of the Jiberal feelings | of 
by which I have been guided. Besides, 
most. of these mushroom Fellows may be de- 
pended upon for opposing every step which 
the reform party of the College may have 
the audacity to bring forward. 

“It was most singularly stupid in your 
colleague Seymour not to be aware that 
Dr. Hoesxrn had signed the Radical peti- 
tions of the licentiates —petitions which were 
calculated, in no very small degree to aid 
Mr. Warsurrton in his destructive projects. 
I am not, however, sorry for Seymour's 
blunderings, as we shall have no difficulty 
in putting the Quaker into proper training. 
In fact, 1 shali direct Dr. James Gorpon 
and Dr. SuTHERLAND to take charge of him. 
During an experience of nearly sixty years 
I have invariably observed that all dissent- 
ers from our blessed church are great hypo- 
crites, and that they all, more or less, have 
their price, but should there be any diffi- 
culty in the present instance, I shall at 
once bring the matter to a conclusion by 
desiring Seymour to communicate with the 
treasurer of Guy's Hospital on this subject} 


in my name, and | have already directed| Club House. 


Dr. Bricur to take other steps, in order to 
terminate the negotiation. There must {be 
no delay, for it will not do to allow any bad 
motives to appear. Of course Dr. Fanre 
will gratefully accept the honour, and sur- 
mount all his conscientious difiiculties, just 
as I myself have been compelled to do; for 
you must recollec. that when I was ex- 
amined before Parliament, I boldly stated 
that there was not even ont of the Licen- 
tiates who was fil to be brought into ihe Col- 
lege by me, and that the College required no 
reform. But such has been the pressure 
from without, as well as the pressure from 
within, that, as the President of the College, 
I am compelled to come forward as the 
author of a radical change; and, for the 
salvation of our ancient institution at this 
moment of peril, 1 have not hesitated in de- 
claring it to be a proper and wholesome 
measure to clect no less than fi/leen men to 
the high dignity of the Fellowship, to par 

take of all the advantages avising thevefrom, 

not one of whom (I mean nothing personal) 
I solemnly avow had any original education, 
moral or classical, and not one of whom has 
advanced, by a single step, any one of the 














THE ELEVATIONS TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 


to some, apparent inconsistency in my con- 
duct is forced upon me entirely by the un- 
expected activity of Mr. Ramee Ries. Had 

I succeeded, as I had once the strongest and 
ay yey a oe suppose, in get. 
ting him to proceed wi greatest possi- 
ble deliberation and caution, we might have 
thus had a few years to @ more 
moderate scheme of reform, I have no 
doubt that I should have ulti suc: 
ceeded in altogether frustrating Rice's pro- 
sect by the probable restoration to power 

the greatest and most enlightened states- 
maa of the present day. Need I say that J 
mean my dear friend, Sir Ropert Peru? 

7 With a view still further of exhibiting 
our liberal feelings in the I have 
caused to be made what I bh turn out 
to be a judicious alteration in the selection 
of censors. In place of trusting to the old 
antiquated and absurd practice of rotation, 
I have chosen men whose names are im- 
mortalized in the annals of science and 
medicine. Dr. Parts is a host in himself, 
and I am happy to find, in the confidential 
conversations which I have had with Sir 
James M*Garcor and Dr. Prout, that the 
public mind is beginning to waver on the 
subject, and that no explanations of his con- 
duct towards Dr. Davy are at all neces- 
sary,—his promises are quite sufficient for 
all useful purposes, and these may be re 
peated at appropriate intervals. regre 
very much that my friend Mr. Warsurto: 
has had occasion to expostulate on a most 
unwarrantable, and I may say ue, 
appearance which Dr. Parts in his thought- 
lessness made on Saturday last at a public 
He repaired thither imme- 
diately after a meeting at the College, 
dressed in his scarlet robes, where he be- 
came an object of animadversion and ridi- 
cule. This was most unfortunate, for whilst 
he entertained the honourable intention of 
publicly exhibiting the robes of his dis- 
tinguished order, it so happened that Mr. 
Warscrron and several others who were 
present, immediately recalled to their re- 
membrance the Doctor's worthy father, 
when they were students at Cambridge. 
The late Mr. Paris was the janitor of some 
College, and wore a gown not at all unlike 
the Doctor's, which led to some caustic ol- 
servations on the Doctor's pedigree, and 
the high tone of morality which he acquired 
by having been reared and educated withia 
the walls of Caius College. 

“ Drs. Cuampens, Houvanp, and Bareut, 
| have also selected for the censorship. 
fhe multiplicity of the writings of Dr. 
CuaMuers, the profound researches of Dr. 
Hox.anp, and the renal discoveries of Dr. 
Bricut, are all so universally acknowledged, 
that the names of those distinguished indi- 
viduals as forming a board of censors, may, 
I confidently trust, yet deter Mr. Sprixe 
Rice from pursuing further his Metropoli- 
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MR. BREE ON MEDICAL CLUBS, 


niversity schemes, as Tam thoroughly 
convi ~ ae “ter hate utter im- 
ity i of men 
the splendid talents, the inesti- 
mable virtues, and the moral worth which 
shine forth in so pre-eminent a degree in 
w censors. 
that you will insert the various 
matters which I have now discussed, in the 
leaders of the journal, and as I think it 
proper to mention to you that many errors 
which you have committed prevent me pla- 
cing sufficient confidence in your discretion 
and apy which I have no doubt have 
arisen m versatilities in life, 1 
must see the proof sheets myself. There- 
fore let them be sealed and put under cover 
tomy nepbew Dr. Haw«1ns, or Dr. Macat- 
cuatt, the librarian, on both of whom! can 
perfectly rely. Iam, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 
“Tuesday.” H. H. 





LETTER OF 


AN ADVOCATE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 


MEDICAL CLUBS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir: I did not receive your journal of 
June 18th, containing the report read at the 
meeting of the Provincial Medical Associa- 
tion at Ipswich, until this day, or I should 
certainly have addressed this letter to you 
sooner ; for although the report hasappeared 
in all our country papers I consider it advis- 
able to confine the discussion of subjects of 
importance to the profession, as much as 
possible to the medical press. In the ob- 
servations which 1 am about to offer, I may 
differ, Sir, upon some points from yourself, 
but I holdit to be the great merit of a journal 
conducted upon libera! principles, to look 
impartially upon matters in which there is a 
division of opinion, and to give full credit, 
without bias or prejudice, to the arguments 
of the advocates of both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

1 beg then, Sir, most explicitly to object 
to the Report of the Committee of the Coun- 
cil of the Eastern Provincial Association, 
going forth as expressive of the opinion of 
the majority of that society, or as contain- 
ing the general feeling of the profession in 
this county. 

1 more particularly object to that part of 
the report which treats of medical clubs ; in 
which its authors, venturing beyond the pale 
of legitimate discussion, have in no measured 
terms cast the most unworthy imputations 
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feel, Sir, that I should not be doing my duty 
were I to pass some remarks which it con- 
tains unnoticed. 

When I state that I am one of the many 
medical practitioners in this part of the 
country who advocate the establishment of 
medical clubs, the remarks of which I com< 
plain will be easily pointed out; when that 
report was written, its authors must have 
known that there were many members of 
the Association to whom the censorious 
passages would apply. Nay, you will even 
perceive by a copy of the rules which 1 en- 
close to you, of a self-supporting Medical 
Society, established in this neighbourhood, 
that the name of one of the Committee ac- 
tually stands first among the medical offi- 
cers thereof, and this too in a society which 
that report states “will be spurned by all 
but the most abject and needy practitioners.” 
I do not by stating this mean to insinuate, 
that the individual alluded to penned any of 
the objectionable passages, because that is 
not at all probable, but I state it to show 
that the report is not even expressive of the 
sentiments of the members of the Com- 
mittee themselves, for when in addition we 
take away the names of Jeaffreson of Fram- 
lingham, who has publicly denied having 
acted ; and also the name of Mr. M‘Intyre, 
who disclaimed any participation in the 
wholesale condemnation of medical practi- 
tioners contained in the report; there are 
but two names left; it would be unfair per- 
haps to carry the analysis further; but I 
think I have stated sufficient to prove that 
the question has been tried and had judgment 
passed upon it, upon almost individual 
opinion, and that I am fully warranted in 
objecting to its being received as the senti- 
ments of the member of the Eastern Pro- 
vincial Medical Association. 

I have stated, Sir, that 1 am an advocate 
of medical clubs, and with your permission 
I will briefly explain my reasons, trusting 
that if my sentiments should be objected to, 
the discussion may be carried on with that 
calmness and deliberation which the im- 
portance of the subject and the dignity of 
the profession imperiously demand. My 
views are founded upon conviction that great 
good may be done by societies of this nature 
being very generally established, but I trust 
that I shall never be deaf to the voice of 
truth; and should the cause I advocate 
prove to have been founded upon error, there 
is not the man breathing who would more 
willingly acknowledge it than myself, but I 
cannot be convinced by declamation, nor 
will I believe that such a weapon will be 
used where argument can. 

By the provisions of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, at least one half of the poor are 
not legally entitled to receive medical relief, 
and yet it is quite evident to the medical 
practitioner, that he cannot be remunerated 
by that half in the usual manner. What thea, 
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I ask, is to become of this class of the poor ? | per 


Are they to be thrown uponthe humanity of 
the profession, or are they to be permitted 
to die neglected? Now, in order to obviate 
either of these alternatives, is it not in every 
respect highly desirable that they should 
avail themselves of the principle of assur- 
ance, and by small weekly contributions 
form a fund from which their medical at- 
tendant is to be paid? Or where can be the 
objection, where the degradation, of extend- 
ing this principle to all classes of the poor? 
If the medical attendant, as I shall prove he 
will, by the terms proposed in the society 
formed in this town, be paid five hundred 

cent. more than he has ever been before 
Hf the are allowed to choose their own 
medical attendant—if bywell-regulated rules 
the interest of the practitioner is guarded 
against encroachment—if peace, and happi- 
ness, and comfort, bestowed upon the sick 
and dying sufferer—if these advantages be 
gained, how, I again reiterate, can the medi- 
cal man ve degraded? Is he, because he 
attempts to benefit mankind, to be termed 
“ abject,” or because he desires to raise the 
payment for his attendance upon the poor 
by their own voluntary contribution, to be 
termed “needy?” But I will not dwell 
longer on this part of the subject. For the 
credit of the profession and for the sake of 
that unanimity and friendly feeling which 
ought to characterize a scientific association, 
I sincerely trust that any future Committee 
which the Council may appoint will rather 
elicit and court discussion upon question- 
able subjects, than thus deal in wholesale 
condemnation of their brother practitioners 

I have enclosed you a copy of the rules of 
the Medical Benefit Society which has just 
been established in this town, and which is 
intended to include fourteen parishes. As 
these rules may be too long for insertion in 
your Journal, I will briefly state a summary 
of some of the most important.* 

Now, Sir, let us for a moment compare 
this rate of payment with that of either the 
late or the present system. The fourteen 
parishes which, previous to the formation 
of the Unicn, constituted the Hundred of 
Stow, are at present attended by the same 
surgeons, at a salary within a trifle of what 
it was before. The payment to the medical 
officers, previous to the passing of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act, was, in this district, 
about sixpence per head per annum. Mr. 
Crosse of Norwich stated at the meeting at 


Ipswich, that there was one parish which | 
came under his own observation, in which | 


the payment per head upon the gross pau- 
per population was about three halfpence 





* Instead of inserting the ‘‘ summary,” 
we have thought it best to insert the rules at 
length among some remarks in another 
part (page 499) of our journal.—Ep. L. 
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annum. Dr. Cox of Yarmouth, in ay 
excellent letter just published in the Bury 
Post, states that the poor of Yarmouth, 
amounting to 3015 souls, were attended by 
a medical man in the town for about 50/, 
per annum. But, Sir, I could fill the pages 
of your journal with instances where the 
yment of medical men was below 6d. per 
ead per annum. But | will take that a 
the average, for in some instances the pay. 
ment was higher. 

Now in a district containing a. gross po- 
pulation of 2000 paupers, the salary for one 
year at 6d. per head would be just 50/. 

But suppose these same paupers were in- 
dependent members of ap assurance society. 
According to the rate of payment I have 
proposed, taking five as a fair average of 
the number in married members’ families, 
we have the first thousand consisting of 


Per Anvum. 


a d, 
200 families at 2d. per . 
week each } 815 8 
The remaining thousand 
i 21613 4 


seer eee 


single members at ld. 
per week .. 


Amount for attendance 
upon 2000 paupers, at 
the present and past 
rate of payment 


Increase in the salary 
the medival officer .. 


In this calculation, Sir, I think you will 
allow that I have taken a very fair average. 
In many instances the rate of payment 
would be increased at least 800/. or 1000L 
percent. Surely then the most determined 
|opposer of the system must be convinced 
that, in a pecuniary point of view, the medi- 
cal man will be much the gainer. Now, if 
societies like this are formed by the respect- 
able practitioner, in every parish in the 
| kingdom ; and if at the same time they are 
determined not to form a lower rate of ad- 
mission than that proposed, how is it pos- 
sible that their interests can suffer? The 
poor must have medical advice found thew, 
and there are many in every parish who 
could not afford to pay anything at all, and 
|who, consequently, must have assistance 
| provided by the Boards of Guardians; con- 
| sequently, the surgeon’s salary can never he 
| taken away. If the Board of Guardians or 
| Poor-law Commissioners will consent to pay 
the surgeon according to the rate which | 
have proposed, I think there are few medi- 
cal men who would refuse to have their 
salaries raised from 500 to 1000 per cent ! 

But it is not merely in a pecuniary point 
of view that the medical man would be be- 
nefited. If societies of this kind were uni- 
versally established, they would constitute 
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an effectual barrier against the introduction 
of other practitioners into their connections 
by the Poor-law Commissioners; for as the 
majority of the poor voluntarily and gladly 
enter them, it is not at all probable that 
they will leave established practitioners, 
who have been constantly in the habit of 
attending them, to be placed under the care 
of men forced upon them by the Poor-law 
Commissioners. Again; if carried out with 
a proper feeling, and in a spirit of amity, 
these societies would be the means of bring- 
ing medical men more in contact with each 
other, and thus tend to support that union 
which ought always to subsist among mem- 
bers of the same profession. 

But i¢ may be asked, “ What advantages 
would these societies bestow upon the poor ?” 
In the first place, the r would become 
independent,—and surely it must be grati- 
fying to every generous mind to witness the 
emancipation of his fellow creatures from a 
debasing system of pauperism, too often 
connected with dissipation and with crime, 
—to see him throw off that bondage which 
years of misrule have alinost induced him 
to consider creditable, and casting off reli- 
ance upon others, be taught the great and 
important truth, that dependence is incom- 
patible with true happiness. 

In the seeond place, they will give the 
poor the power of choosing their own medi- 
cal attendant. They will have the consola- 
tion of knowing and feeling that in the hour 


of sickness they will have relief adminis- 
tered to them by him upon whom they can 


place most confidence. If wealth gives this 
privilege to the rich, surely in a matter ol 
life and death it ought not to be denied to 
the poor. What mind, except that which is 
either blinded by ignorance, perverted by 
prejudice, or deadened by indolence, would 
not feel itself exalted,—its loftiest and most 
generous sympathies excited,—by applying 
the noblest efforts of humanity to ameliorate 
the social condition of his fellow creatures ? 
In the third place, they would secure to the 
poor efficient medical attendance ; for, hav- 
ing the power of changing their medical 
attendant once in six months, if one neglect- 
ed them, they could apply to one more at- 
tentive. 

I could say much more, Sir, upon this sub- 
ject, but I am fearful of encroaching upon 
your pages too much; buat the subject is one 
of great interest, and I entreat the profes- 
sion not to form too hasty opinions, but to 
reflect well before it passes judgment, and 
prematurely condemns a system which is 

mprehensive in its application ; and which, 
sithough I do not urge it as perfect and 

ultless, possesses, I am convinced, the 
power of effecting great good, and the 
nneans of bestowing much happiness upon 
mankind. 

In conclusfon, Sir, allow me once more to 
eny the truth of the unjust and ungene- 
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rous strictures which are contained in the 
report which 1 have before alluded to. 
Those whose friendship I value, or whose 
respect I am desirous of possessing, will 
readily believe that I would scorn to be 
guided in auy action, either public or pri- 
vate, by impure or unworthy motives. I 
have a deep and a lasting interest in the 
welfare and improvement of my profession, 
and the proudest object of my life would be 
attained, could I be in any way the humble 
means of promoting the happiness and com- 
fort of the great class of human beings, 
who, although the poorest, are stili one of 
the most useful portions of society. If I 
could be the means of assisting in this ob- 
ject, by the instrumentality of my profes- 
sion, and at the same time without detracting 
honour or dignity from the one, be condu- 
cive to the benefit of both, I should be 
well rewarded by the consciousness of hav- 
ing done my duty. And, Sir, let us hope 
that the day is not far distant, when the 
members of the most noble and useful of all 
professions will cordially and sincerely join 
in objects for its general good, united by 
a lofty enthusiasm, that they will discard 
from their discussion every thing discourt- 
eous, or tending in any way to excite un- 
friendly feeling or personal animosity ; and 
that the bright star which presides over all 
that is good in the destinies of mankind, 
will cast its undying influence over exer- 
tions which, based upon principles of uni- 
versal utility, mu# be productive of benefit 
to human nature,—I have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cuarres Roeerr Bree. 
Stowmarket, June 27, 1836. 





REPORT OF THE 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
ON THE 
MEDICAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
POOR. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir: Dr. Cox, of Yarmouth, having 
thought proper to attack “ A Report on the 
Medical Management of the Poor,” which 
was read before the members of the Eastern 
Medicai Provincial Association at Ipswich, 
on the 6th inst., I beg permission to reply to 
that gentleman’s animadversions, by a sim- 
ple statement of the circumstances under 
which that Report was brought forward. 

An application was made by the honorary 
secretary of the Association, Mr. John Crosse 
(in compliance with a resolution of the 
Council), to several gentlemen to furnish 
a “Report on the Medical Management 
of the Poor under the old and new System 





of Poor-laws.” These , therefore, 
did not voluntarily proffer their services; 
but having, at the ‘olicitasion of the Coun- 
cil, completed the Report, to the best of 
their judgment, it was transferred to the 
Council at Ipswich, through the hands of 
Mr. John Crosse, not only for the considera- 
tion of the Council, but accompanied with 
the explicit request of the Committee, that 


should any part of it be disapproved by the 


Council, such part should be cancelled. 
From this it is evident that a Report thus 
drawn up by different individuals, and thus 
submitted to a Council appointed specially 
for such investigations, had bona fide received 
the sanction of that Council. It would 
therefore have been more consistent with pro- 
priety, had Dr. Cox attacked the Council, 
comprising several physicians older, and it 
therefore may be presumed more experi- 
enced, than himself. Such an attack would 
have been more consistent, in better taste, 
and would have evinced a better “spirit” 
than falling foul of, and preferring a charge 
against, a private Committee, which ought, 
by all the established rules by which socie- 
ties are regulated and held together, to 
have been considered strictly impersonal. 
But to pass to the Report itself. 


Dr. Cox calls upon the Committee to 
prove—what? That the gencral practitioner 
is worse off under the new, than he was 
under the old poor-law regulations. Truly 
Dr Cox might as well ask for proof that 
the sun shines at noon. What right has 
Dr. Cox or any one to call epon the Com- 
mittee to furnish all the detail of the evi- 
dence upon which that Report was founded, 
in addition to the facts stated in the Report 
itself? This is surely a piece of gratuitous 
assumption. Itis true the Committee might 
have referred to the thousand and one state- 
ments in Tas Lancet, in the Medical Ga- 
zette, and in the other periodicals, for ex- 
amples of the reduction of the salary of the 
medical officers under the new system of 
poor-law administration. They might have 
referred to the boast contained in the Ips- 
wich Journe|, that the Commissioners had 
effected, or would effect, a reduction of 200/. 
per annum in the Sadbury Union: they 
might have referred to the fact that in one 
of the Unions, the Commissioners had fixed 
the salary so low, that the guardians were 
compelied to enter into a private subscrip- 
tion of twenty pounds additional, in order to 
induce the old surgeon to take charge of the 
poor. All this and much more might have 
been adduced had the Committee deemed it 
necessary. 

It may now be inquired what facts Dr. 
Cox has advanced in opposition to all this 


weight of evidence. Only a detail (drawn), 
up as it should appear under somewhat] 
mortified feelings, natural enough toa young 
been disappointed 


man who had been in his ex- 
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pectations, after bh got himself elected 
to the exalted office of M.D. to a parish) of 
certain regulations which occurred under 
the old system in the town where he resides 
—a case so distinct, so isolated, that I defy 
him to prodace a parallel, nay, eee 
approaching to a parallel. Does Dr. Cox 
imagine that, taking his position upon such 
a ground, he can persuade the general prac. 
titioner that he is better off under the new 
system than he was under the old? ‘There 
is one subject upon which I entirely agree 
with Dr. Cox, viz. that amongst the greatest 
enemies to our profession are to be found 
some of its own unworthy members; they, 
who, not content with “fair competition, 
have not hesitated to resort to the lowest 
finesse, and to pursue measures the most 
mean, dirty, and indirect, to secure their 
individual emolument. If the Commis. 
sioners have been enemies to the profession, 
they have at any rate been open enemies; 
if they have upon one occasion called us 
“sharks,” “extortioners,” and “old wo- 
men,” they have violated no engagements ; 
and they have, at least,{so far set our profes. 
sion an example as to have been true to 
each other. If Dr. Cox, instead of con- 
sidering it “to be his right and paramount 
duty to disabuse the public ear,” and the 
ears of those whom he may rest assured 
have suffered too much by the late regula- 
tions to be tickled by astraw, were to direct 
his efforts against those existing evils to 
which he has but slightly alluded, —the ‘un- 
gentlemanly and disingenuous conduct of 
certain members of the profession, he would, 
it is candidly acknowledged, combat a mis- 
chief more dangerous to its honour and wel- 
fare than any evils which the Poor-Law 
Commissioners can inflict. 1 have the ho- 
nour to remain, Sir, yours very respectfally, 


One or Tas CoMMITTER. 
Suffolk, June 29, 1836. 


*,* There is a statement in the Suffolk 
Chronicle, and which you have repeated in 
Tue Lancet, which has excited much sur- 
prise. It is there saidthat Mr. John Crosse, 
of Norwich, “disapproved of nine-tenths of 
the report.” That report was drawn up at 
Mr. Crosse’s earnest and repeated request. 
Mr. Crosse was himsel!, ex officio, a member 
of the committee, as well as a member of 
the Council, in beth which capacities it 
had met with his concurrence. That after 
such coneurrenve Mr. Crosse should come 
forward and express his disapprobation in 
such unqualified terms, is to involve that 

tleman in an inconsistency of conduct of 
which, I believe, be is too sensible a maa to 
be capable. 
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WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 
DINNER. 


To the Editor ef Tur Lancer. 


Sin: Having read in your valuable journal 
the reports of some of the speeches made 
on the late occasion of a dinner of the sub- 
scribers, governors, and patrons, of the 
Westminster Ophthalmic Institution, 1 re- 
gretted exceedingly that I did not accept of 
a pressing invitation which I received from 
Sir James M'‘Grigor, to attend on that uc- 
casion. Had I been present I should have 
considered it my bounden duty, whilst com- 
menting upon the benefits of the institution, 
to make, in a proper and delicate manner, 
allusions to certain malpractices which had 
gone on in this, as in all other institutions 
founded upon similar principles, because | am 


convinced that such is the selfish and corrupt | 


disposition of the great mass of mankind, 
that, unless all such public bodies are vigi- 
lantly looked after, the charitable purposes 
for which they are ostensibly instituted are, if 
not altogether frustrated, at least prevented 
from operging on that extensive scale of 
good which the well-disposed pert of the 
community is told to expect from them. 
With such impressions I cannot help taking 
the present opportunity of forwarding to 
you a copy of a minute made by myself 
when the system of jobbing in this institu- 
tion was at its acme, being fully persuaded 
that all such doings cannot be too frequent- 
ly brought before a public tribunal. Their 
exposure strikes terror on the guilty con- 
science, and keeps in a continned state of 
thraldom these individuals who naturally 
incline to a sinister line of conduct. The 
following is the minute to which I allude. 
It will explain itself without further intro- 
duction : 
“ After the usual business of the meeting, 
a gentleman, Mr. C., begged to make a few 
observations on the reports he had heard, 
with respect to the differences existing be- 
tween the physician and the surgeon, and of 
the mal-admiuistration of the affairs of the 
hospital. 
“ Sir John Swinburne, the chairman, then 
mentioned the resignation of the physician. 
“1 then thought it my duty to state that 
the resignation of the physician was in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary resolution of 
the committee on the 2nd of April. The 
Chairman replied that the resolution was 
adopted by nine vice-presidents and others, 
after an impartial investigation, from the 
evidence of various persons, and was passed 
with the single dissentient vote of the phy- 
sician 


who had been examined could not 


MEDICAL CHARITIES.—DR. V. MOTT. 


“T then represented that the persons} 
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the physician and surgeon, and stated that 
Mr. Guthrie was the only person who could 
of his own knowledge deny the statement of 
the physician, which he had never done. 

“{f wished to ask Mr. Guthrie distinctly 
whether he did not write a note, dated the 
7th of May, to the physician; whether the 
physician did not call upon bim and find one 
of the printed tickets, with the alterations 
of the hours in Mr. Guthrie’s own hand- 
writing, as represented in the statement of 
the physician. 

“ On this Sir John Swinburne, bowing to 

Mr. Guthrie, said, ‘Oh, we cannot think of 
putting such a question to Mr. Guthrie.’ I 
then re urged the questions without any 
success. A few minutes afterwards Mr. 
Guthrie said, ‘That he must observe to me 
that the law of English evidence was that the 
letter should be produced ;’ to which I replied 
that he knew that the note had been de- 
stroyed, as any other common note might 
have been. 
“The gentlemen seated rouhd the table 
then interrupted the discussion; but I had 
given Mr. Guthrie the public opportunity of 
denying the physician’s statement, an oppor- 
tunity which he neglected to seize, and the 
impression of such conduct on his part, 
must be that he cannot deny it.” I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 





TiuMANITAS. 
Saville-row, June 15, 1836. 





PatTronaGe or Quackeny.— To the 
Editor. The alleged connection of 
Dr. Valentine Mott with the quack Swaim, 
is not an affair to be smothered in the mist 
of etiquette. When a question involving 
the character of our profession is asked, is 
it to be avoided by complaining of the form 
and manners of that question? We are en- 
titled to demand information from every 
professional man who writes a testimonial 
in favour of a nostrum. Is quackery to be- 
come the pest of the 19th century, without 
check from our civil institutions, or the 
better feelings of society ? 

The grounds of my late inquiry were ac- 
curately stated, and I clearly pointed out 
the means of eliciting the truth. I was 
unaware of Dr. Mott's absence, and brought 
forward the subject because I was informed 
that the Doctor was in England, and there- 
fore able to meet the inquiry. But we must 
now wait some time for his explanation. I 


Sir: 


hope he is entirely ignorant of the certificate ; 
but there is something due both to himself 
and the public, even though it be a forgery. 
1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

A GeneraL PRACTITIONER. 
June 12, 1836. 
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NORTH-LONDON HOSPITAL. 


REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF THE SULPHATE 
OF ZINC AND THE ARTEMISIA AB- 
SINTHIUM. 

Some short time since we stated in Tax 

Lancet that Dr. ELi1orson had employed 

the sulphate of zinc in a case of epilepsy. 

The medicine had the most singular effects 

on the patient, a young woman aged 29, in 

fact, intexicating her. The dose was in- 
creased by degrees to 14 grains, three times 

a day, this produced symptoms of gastritis, 

which being relieved, the medicine was 

again resorted to, but she could not reach 
higher than five-grain doses, as a single 
grain more affected her with sickness. 

Previous to taking the sulphate of zinc she 

had been going through courses of nitrate 

of silver, and the ammoniated copper, with- 
out any good effect, except from the first, 
which after the lapse of five weeks ap- 
peared to have made the fits weaker, though 
not less frequent. The copper, if any thing, 
seemed to have made her worse, the fits 
being stronger and occurring oftiner after 
its administration than before. She began 
the sulphate of zinc on the 19th of March 
in two-grain doses. On the 12th of April 
it had been gradually ircreased to fourteen 
grains three times daily: she had then 
some slight symptoms of gastritis; it was 
resumed on the 19th in smaller doses, and 


continued up to the 25th of May, when she 


was discharged for misconduct. The fits 
had become gradually iess frequent, she had 
had no fit since the 12th, though before she 
took the zinc she had generally two fits 
every day. If this could not be considered 
a cure of the disease, Dr. ELtiorson re- 
marked, that at all events it was a singular 
suppression of the fits. 

Dr. Ettiorson has been induced to try 
the effects of the artemisia absinthium in 
epilepsy, in consequence of a German phy- 
sician having suggested its use to Dr. 
Tomson in that affection. The patient to 
whom Dr. Extiotson gave the medicine 
was a girl aged 17, who had been affected 
with epileptic fits for four months past; 
three or four of them occurring daily. A 
drachm of the powder of artemisia was 
given three times a day, this was on the 
30th of March. On the 9th of April it was 
increased to two drachms; the fits became 
less frequent, but not less severe. On the 
16th the dose was repeated every four 
hours; she had only one slight fit in the 
course of twelve days ; and on her dismissal 
on the 24th of May she had had no fit for 
twenty-six days. Dr. Ettrorson said he 
should certainly try the medicine in other 
cases of this affection. He thought that 
the strong infusion would be less offensive 
to the patient, and quite as effectual as the 
powder, 





EPILEPSY.—DISLOCATION.—DR. QUAIN.—NEW UNIVERSITY. 


Larerat DistocatTion oF THE Kyer. 
—A case of this rather uncommon acci- 
dent was lately admitted into the hospital, 
The patient was a bricklayer, aged sixty. 
one. While building a sewer, his right leg 
and foot being fixed between the brick-work, 
a mass of clay, weighing about a quarter of 
a ton, fell on the outer side of the thigh, 
just above the knee-joint, when the outer 
condyle of the femur was forced on the 
inner articulating surface of the head of the 
tibia. Much swelling about the joint en- 
sued, but the nature of the injury was per- 
fectly evident to the surgeon. A consider- 
able projection was formed by the internal 
condyle of the femur pressing against the 
integument on the inner side of the knee; 
the joint was fixed; the foot was slightly 
everted. The dislocation was readily re- 
duced by the house-surgeon, Mr. HALLAM, 
by employing simple extension and counter- 
extension. The limb was then placed on 
pillows on the inclined plane, and hot fo- 
mentations were ordered. The man has 
gone on well since. 





Dr. Quan has resigned the Chair of Ana- 
tomy in the London University. The pupils 
deeply regret the loss of so excellent a 
teacher, and a general wish has been ex- 
pressed by them, we understand, that the 
vacancy should be filled by concours. The 
cause of Dr. Quain's resignation has not 
been officially made known. 


On Saturday last, after the Cuancetton 
or THe Excueaver had distributed the 
prizes in the Faculty of Arts at the London 
University, he stated that, probably, in the 
course of a week, the Charter for the new 
Metropolitan University would be “ready ;” 
and he added, that it would be found to be 
based on “the most comprehensive prin- 
ciples.” The latter announcement was re- 
ceived with long-continued cheers. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Searcher.—Yes; the reports as de- 
scribed in the letter dated July 1, will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Winterboon.—The letter shall be sent 
to Dr. Davis, as requested. 

We have received the letters of Mr. C. 
Johnston, Alter e multis, Dr. Tapley, and 
Judez. 





Earata.—In Dr. Jeffreys’ case of “ Immense 
Tamoar,”’ page 429, line 13, for“ being the tumour,” 
read, the tamour having been. Page 430, line 4¢ 


for ** Mr, Berteirson,” read Mr. Beetenson; col. 2, 


line 9 from bettom, for ** occurs,” read, will occur. 





